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THEGOLDEN HIND 


QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
ART AND LITERATURE 


(A Note by CLIFFORD BAX, Literary Editor.) 


A Smaller Page. 


THE GOLDEN HIND has now completed the first year of its existence (July, 1923). Hence- 
forth we shall use a somewhat smaller page—a page the size of this prospectus. 


The Reason for this Change. 


Originally we chose the large page because we wished to give our draughtsmen the best possible 
conditions. We abandon it now because few people have shelves that are high enough to 
accommodate folios, and because (according to a well-known authority in the book trade) most 
people, if a magazine contains large pictures, disregard its literary contents. 


To the Rescue of Our Writers. 


Even the Times Literary Supplement, | think, has underrated our literary contents because they 
have been overwhelmed by our pictures. My co-Editor and | are agreed that such writers 
as (inter alia) Miss Ethel Mayne, W. H. Davies, Havelock Ellis, Joseph Hergesheimer, Laurence 
Housman, Ford Madox Hueffer, Aldous Huxley, F. S. Flint and T. Sturge Moore ought not 
to suffer by a queer trick of the average reader's mind. 


Some of Our Pictures Abused. 


- Our passage has been somewhat squally. Some of our pictures have been roundly abused. 


It would not be seemly for me to defend at length the taste of my colleague, Mr. Austin 
Spare. 1 want, however, to assure our adverse critics that we have no desire to shock anyone, 
and to remind them of the familiar doctrine that in looking at a picture we ought rather to 
ask ourselves “Is it well done?” than “ Do I like the subject?” 


The Acid Test of the Nude. 


It is always the nude that finds people out. Artists often forget that only one person in ten 
thousand can look upon a nude-study as a work of skill and that all the others see it 
primarily as a challenge to their conceptions of morality. It is not the pleasure of art that 
we are seeking if we prefer a pretty nude by an incompetent amateur to an ugly nude (as 
we may think it) by a powerful draughtsman. 
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First in the Goldfeld. 


For the rest, | invite you to subscribe, or to continue to subscribe, to THE GOLDEN 
HIND because it is a disinterested venture. We aim only at presenting you each quarter 
with the best work that we can discover. We assemble for your consideration the work of 
your contemporaries in the belief that you will care to learn what they are producing in 
graphic or literary art. Some of our contributors have already achieved fame. Others will 
achieve it, | am confident, within a few years; and if you support us you may enjoy the 
unique pleasure of recognising merit before it has become the property of the world. 


A Guarantee. 


As a guarantee of our quality | append the names of some of those who have contributed 
to THE GOLDEN HIND during its first year. 


Literary. Graphic. 
W. H. Davies. Gtyn Puitpot, R.A. 
Havetockx ELL.Is. Joun AustIN. 
F. S. Fuinrt. A. Gartu Jones. 
JosepH HERGESHEIMER. Frank Brancwyn, RA. 
LauRENCE HousMAN. ALLAN ODLE. 
Forp Mapox Huerrer. REGINALD SAVAGE. 
Avpous Hux ey. Joun Nasu. 
HERBERT FARJEON. Jack B. Yeats. 
ErHe. Mayne. Ben CLEMENS. 
T. Strurce Moore. ALASTAIR. 
Louts N. Parker. E. A. Cox. 
AMBER REEVES. Rosert GIBBINGS. 
J. THomas Looney. Warwick Reyno ps. 
Paut SELVER. HatpaNe MaAcFALL. 
GeorcE SHERINGHAM. Water E. Sprapsery. 
E. L. Grant Watson. Haypn Mackey. 
Avec Waucn. Lupovic Ropo. 
Naomi Mircuison. Henry KEEN. 
H. J. Birnstinci, A.R.1.B.A. Morin-Jean. 
RicHARD CHURCH. EAN LEBEDEFF. 
Ceci, FRENCH. . Amepet Wetter. 
H. F. RuBinstein. LAURENCE BRADSHAW. 
E. Powys MarTuers. Grace E. Rocers. 


Calligraphy : Winirreo How, H. Hamp & AvBert ARGENT. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To be filled in and forwarded with remittance before August 3\st, 1923. After that date the magazine will cost : 
Edition de Luxe, One Guinea per number (Postage extra) ; Standard Edition, Six Shillings per number (Postage extra). 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 
11, Henrerra Street, Covent Garpen, Lonpon, W.C. 2 


I wish to subscribe to THE GOLDEN HIND for the year ending July, 1924 (four numbers), 


Edition-de-luxe (limited to seventy-five copies) signed by the Editors and accompanied by an 
autographed lithograph, £3 3s. Od. per annum. Standard Edition, £1 Is. Od. per annum. 
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LITERARY. 


CONTENTS 


PAGE 


THREE LOVE SONGS: Poem » by E. Powys 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND CALLIGRAPHERS. 


JOHN AUSTEN: Pen Drawing, p. 4. 
ALASTAIR : Pen Drawings, pp. 8, 27. 
ALBERT T. ARGENT : Calligraphy, pp. 5, 13, 23, 26. 
FRANK BRANGWYN : Drawing, p. 40. 


MATHERS 3 
POOR MAID'S SONG: Poem sbaieg LAURENCE E. A. COX: Lithograph, p. 33. 

HousMAN 1! ALDO COSMATI : Pen Drawing, p. 31. 

UMBRA MIMICA Poem by Ernest Ruys 11 ROBERT GIBBINGS : Woodcut, p. 9. 
QUINTESSENCE : Poem by Cuirrorp Bax 12. WINIFRED HOW : Calligraphy, pp. 1, 34. 
ALBERT: PRINCE CONSORT: A.pous H. HAMP: Calligraphy, p. 3. 

Hux ey .. 13 HENRY KEEN: Lithograph, p. 2, Drawings, pp. 25, 26. 
THE CUP: inks Ceci FRENCH .. 22 HAYDN MACKEY: Drawing, p. 32. 

SEVEN LETTERS TO CIRCE: 7 DoroTHy ALLAN ODLE : Lithographs, pp. 20-21, 28. 

Una RATCLIFFE ... con ee 23 GEORGE PERRIMAN : Woodcuts, pp. 19, 22. 
MARIA PASINATO: By HeErseRT hil 26 A. MORGAN PRICE: Pen Drawing, p. 30° 
REVIEWS: By Amer Reeves, Peter RENny, HERBERT PALLISER : Woodcut, p. 15. 

M. I. Baker, Eric Gittett, V. H. Brack .... 34 GRACE E. ROGERS : Woodcuts, pp. 12, 39, Litho- 


graph, p. | 
AUSTIN O. sera Pen Drawings, pp. 6, 7. 


WALTER E. SPRADBERY : Lithograph, p. 24. 
NORA WRIGHT : Woodcuts, pp. 14, 35. 
A. WARD: Initials, pp. 13, 26. 


PRINTING. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION AND 
OFFSET-LITHO BY WASS, PRITCHARD & 
COo., LTD. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Subscription.—-THE GOLDEN HIND has been guaranteed for two years, and will appear quarterly. The 
Edition de Luxe for the first year, limited to seventy-five copies, has been over-subscribed before publication. 
Subscriptions to the Standard Edition (Twenty-six Shillings per annum) should be sent to Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 
Ltd., 11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. Copies of back Numbers can at present be supplied. 


Contributions.—Pictorial contributions are limited to woodcuts, lithographs, pen-drawings and prints. Arrticler 
and tales should not exceed five thousand words. All contributions should be sent to The Editors, 11, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, and work submitted must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


Unsigned contributions are by one or other of the Editors. 


Reviews.—Books for review should be sent to The Editors at the above address. A list of all books received 
will be printed in each subsequent number, but comment will be made only upon books that in the judgment of 


our reviewers are likely to retain interest for some time. 
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THREE LOVE SONGS. I cannot climb so far; 


Ai, 
(For Matty.) Rock-nests of the sweet black bees, 


a I cannot climb so far; 
THE FIVE-THIRTY. Ai, you are. 
(West) 


Ai, you are 
Green air balls where the sponges move 
On the white coral bar; 


A black inexorable worm 
Weems with you beyond the railway 
ri 


dges : | To lie down with whitethorn above 
Now meadowsweet reaches term After the long war, 
And wastes his summer smells Ai 


With whitethorn and the red mangrove 
And Istoo the snake star; 
Ai, you are. 


On widowed ridges. 


I have waited for the plum 
To fall down in green ways; 
But the sun golden stays Ai, you are 
And the cherry rings his purple bells A mating of two hawks, the yellow peach, 
And winter will not come. The = re beach, the cut green sugar 
stalks. 
Ai, you are 


Pressed from red vine, ai, palm door that 


2. shuts 
TAR LAKE SONG. And painted huts, ao, and flesh not mine, 
oung wine, ai, red cuts, 
(South) Ai, you are. 


Ai, you are 
Blue and crimson bird feathers 
Fallen on the tar, 


Green feathers, when the palm stirs, 3. 
F yO on the tar, MENTAL DIFFERENCES. 

Silver feathers, silver moon burrs (East) 
Fallen on the tar, White heron long silent winter noon flight 
Al, you are. Against mist over rice fields thoughts come go; 


Different sounds in copper bells 
Ghost beating white on dulcimer 
With threads of wool. 


E. Powys Mathers. 


Ai, you are 
Purple fruit too high in trees, 
I cannot climb so far; 
Gold suns above the yam fences, 
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THE ARTIST 


fas | is never without surprise 
without annoyance that 
#1 hear an artist describe 
himself as a Socialist. It is 
a fashionable pose, I know, 
but the conviction remains 
( that the artist who is in 
Sees favour of capital levies and 
State control is somewhat of a blackleg. For 
Communism is, or so it would seem to me, a 
sort of insurance policy taken out by the 
routine worker inst the creative worker. 
The routine worker, the man who knocks 
nails into the soles of boots, who adds up 
columns of figures in a ledger, who pushes a 
trolley up a slope, who does tolerably well 
a thing that some fifty thousand other people 
could do equally well if they so chose, is pro- 
tecting himself against the ingenuity that 
contrives a machine that will take the place of 
twenty such ashe. He plays for safety. He 
enters a business as ofhice boy; he licks the 
backs of stamps; he passes into the counting 
house and sits on a high stool. He makes no 
blots in his ledgers, and puts the right invoices 
in the right envelopes. He is allotted a room 
to himself and becomes a junior manager. At 
the age of forty-five he is drawing a salary of 
£450 a year. At the age of sixty-six he is 

iven a pension in return for faithful service. 

e knows his limitations. He accepts and 
fulfils orders. Of himself he produces nothing. 
He knows that anyone else could do his job as 
wellashe can. He retains his position through 
industry and punctuality. He appeals to the 
humanity of his directors. He hopes in time 
to fill, in his firm, a position similar to that of 
a butler in a baronial establishment. He has 
weathered many storms. He has become an 
institution. But because he knows his lim1- 
tations he is frightened; frightened of the 
ravages of creative Gan the amalgamations 
of one firm with another firm, the hard pur- 
poseful nature of young blood; of the intro- 
duction of new ideas. He knows that, after a 


ALEC WAUGH 


certain age, he has no value in the open market. 
And so he would limit the scope of private 
enterprise. He would prevent big men from 
launching schemes whose failure will involve 
thousands in disaster. The State must super- 
vise and guarantee big business. It must 
control the avenues of precarious livelihood. 
It is not envy of the rich that drives the routine 
worker to Communism. As long as he is paid 
an adequate and steady wage he does not mind 
what money his employer makes or loses. 
But he knows that as long as there is bi 
business, as long as tigers hunt and are hun 
in the high jungle of finance, so long will 
markets rise and fall, and so long there will be 
slumps and crashes and a cutting of staffs and 
wages; so long will the law of demand and 
supply be operative. Communism is the 
armour of the feeble against the adventurous; 
of safety against daring. 

And the artist, more perhaps than anyone, - 
is the soldier of fortune. 

He has no armour but his talents and his 
confidence. He makes his own terms with 
life. He stands in the open market. And 
whatever party may be in power, whatever 
changes may alter the surface and the circum- 
stances of life, he will stand there. He belongs 
to that community which was designated once 
‘“‘as rogues and vagabonds.” He is of the 
bastardy of Feste and Touchstone. One hears 
much of the dignity of letters, of the sacred 
trusts of art, but such talk is largely vanity 
and snobbery. 

We are entertainers, we who paint pictures, 
or tell stories, or enact history. And, if we 
amuse you, you pay us well; if we fail, 
you seek elsewhere diversion. Six hundred 
years ago minstrels and strolling players came 
by night to the great banqueting hall and 
before the leaping fire told their stories and 
played their play and sang their 8! And, 
if they gave pleasure, there was good food and 
wine and a roof above them and gold in their 
purses for the morrow’s journey. And if they 
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By A. O. SPARE 


failed to please there were blows and curses 
and a night of rain. To-day a novel is printed 
upon paper, bound in cloth, and scattered over 
three continents. There are double column 
advertisements in the Sunday papers; there 
are paragraphs and reviews and luncheon 
parties. There are agents and royalites and 
contracts. The writing of a story is a trade 
that provides many thousands of people with 
employment. But it is only the surface of 
life that alters; the principle is the same. 
A man is telling a story; men and women 
respond to its humour or its pathos or its 
beauty. They pay richly for their entertain- 
ment. But the moment that the story-teller 
ceases to amuse he is deserted. There are 
some writers who are pleased to think of 
themselves as prophets and reformers, who 
object to the social stigma of their profession. 
But because they are merchants of hard words 
they are entertainers none the less. People like 
to be cursed now and again. It is agreeable 
to sit after a good dinner before a leaping fire, 
with a decanter of whisky at one’s elbow, and 
read of the approaching overthrow of Israel. 
The sense of danger titivates the jaded palate. 
People do not like always to be wrapped in 


cotton wool; they like to be frightened, to be 
“Grand Guignoled.”” To be told that their 
sins are of such blackness gives them a 
gratifying sense of their own importance. It 
is a sensation worth the buying. 

The entertainer, like the courtesan, has no 
social status. He is bought and used and 
flung away like a clockwork toy. It is no 
fanciful analogy the artist and the courtesan. 
He speaks her language. He pleases as she 
pleases, for a while, through freshness and 
vitality and novelty. As long as he so pleases, 
he is granted a wide licence to flout the 
conventions with which society has thought it 
wise to protect herself. Society knows that he 
is not of her, that she can afford to wait. 
Everything is forgiven to an “‘ artistic temper- 
ament,’” as long as that temperament is the 
property of a skilful entertainer. The artist 
can make what hash he likes of his private 
life. He can refuse to be accepted without 
his mistress: and, on the whole, the public 

refers its entertainer not to be domesticated 
ike itself. A popular novelist, who had 
contributed a serial to a Sunday newspaper, 
was asked to provide the editor with a photo- 
graph. He sent a pleasant snap of himself, 
in his garden, with his wife and children. 
The snap was returned. ‘“ Our readers,” the 
editor said, ‘‘ would prefer not to think of you 
as a married man.” 

Much the same licence is accorded to the 
courtesan. As long as she is beautiful, she can, 
if she chooses, be rude to men who ask her for 
adance. She can make fun of them in public. 
She rampages through life in the pride of her 
youth; she can pick and choose. Her charm 
and her beauty are her capital. She makes a 
bargain with the world of routine and wealth, 
the world that sells cotton and builds empires, 
the industrious, unflagging world that asks in 
its spare time to be amused. To such a one 
the world says: ‘‘ Here are two pictures. You 
may stay all your life a suburban girl. You 
will go to subscription dances and get kissed 
furtively in the passage by smarmy, over-dressed 
young men, who will boast to their companions 
of your surrender. One of them you will 
select to take you to a cinema, and, as a pay- 
ment, you will allow him to hold your hand. 
And to one of these young men you will 
eventually become engaged. You may be very 
much in love with him, or you may be seeking 
an escape from the uncongenial surroundings 
of yourhome. But, in either case, the result at 
the end of three years’ time will be the same. 
The blue bird will have fownaway. You will 
be a mother and a housewife. You will 
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have settled down to the humdrum of suburban 
matrimony. Your husband will no longer be 
satished with your company in the evening. 
He will bring in with him those tedious friends 
of his who were once your partners at a dance, 
grown smarmier and softer with the years. 
And you will sit sewing in a corner while they 
discuss the political situation and the latest 
murder case. There will be not a great deal 
of money. You will be clothed, not dressed. 
And your prettiness will soon pass, because 
you will be unable to give it the right setting 
of georgette and crépe-de-chine. And you 
will gaze enviously at the gay windows of 
Oxford Circus. Before you are thirty, before 
even one of your hairs is grey, your personal 
life will be atan end. And you will never have 
lived. You will be safe, that is all. There 
will be food to eat, a fire to sit before, a roof 
above you when you have come to the infirmi- 
ties of age. 

" this is what we bring you in exchange. 
We bring you the opportunity of living to their 
full the best years of your life, ei tsi to 
thirty-three. You will dance night after night 
at the Savoy. Poiret will decide what you 
shall wear; you will drive through the London 
streets in the deep comfort of a Daimler; 
you will meet men of the world, brilliant, 
interesting men: barristers, financiers, doctors, 
artists. You will live romance. You will 
love deeply; you will suffer deeply. You will 
pass from the extreme of happiness to the 
extreme of pain. You will love no longer than 
love pleases. You will be the er ar 
dulum. You will never rest. You will fulfil 
yourself.”” ‘‘ And afterwards?” The world 
shrugs its shoulders. ‘You have had your 
fifteen years. It depends on whether you are 
clever and far-seeing. You may save much 
money; you may marry; you may become a 
respectable dowager. Or, with your connec- 
tion, you may open, very profitably to yourself, 
a manicure establishment. But that is your 
affair. If you are wasteful and improvident, 
life may be very hard to you. But that, we 
repeat, is not our affair. We offer you those 
fifteen years.” 

And is that offer so very different from 
the offer that the world makes to the young 
novelist. ‘‘ You have talent,” the world says. 
“We found that first book of yours to a high 
degree diverting. We are content that you 
should amuse us for a while if you so choose.” 
And are the alternatives so very different P 
The future presents no less dark a menace to 
the novelist. He knows that, sooner or later, he 
will out-write himself, that the public will get 
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tired of his tricks, that he will cease to be 
original and they will clamour for something 
new. If he has saved money during his days 
of fortune, or if he has managed to establish 
himself in some sound commercial concern, in 
an Editor’s chair, or on the board of a pub- 
lishing house, well and good. But if not, if he 
has saved no money and is at the end of his 
resources, he is driven to the equivalent of the 
courtesan’s dreary trudge from _ Leicester 
Square to Piccadilly, to hack ill-paid journalism 
in the columns of the provincial press. And 
the artist is in exchange offered the same 
wages. He is offered the opportunity of 
living to its*full the best years of his life. He 
is free, he has money, he is well-known. He 
is not fettered, as his contemporaries are, with 
office hours. He can go where he likes. He 
can make love where he likes. 

Much has been written concerning the 
amours of novelists and of actors. They have 
earned a publicity far beyond the range, 
possibly also beyond the desire, of the 
financier. And the artist has been always 
inclined to attribute the dimensions of his 


success to personal magnetism, to his powers _ 
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PEN DRAWING By ALASTAIR 


of finesse and intuition. But it would be 
more generous in him to return gratitude for 
the unparalleled opportunities for gallantry 
with which the circumstances of his life 
provide him. Far let it be from me to 
disparage in any way the admitted valour of 
certain distinguished and notorious persons. 
I would merely point out the disadvantages 
under which their less gifted rivals are con- 
ducting operations. 

en enough a man’s love-life is a 
spectacle for melancholy contemplation. In 
the years that should overbrim with kisses, he 
has neither the money nor the leisure for 
much love-making. He is economically and 
temporally dependent. He indulges in occa- 
sional flirtations that he dare not pursue, 
believing it unfair to make love to a “‘ decent ”’ 
girl if he is not in a position to propose 
marriage to her. Occasionally he buys 
pleasure in some fourth floor flat in Piccadilly 
and feels rather ‘“‘a dog” about it. He marries 
when he is thirty-four, and the next three years 
are the most vital, the most personal he will 
ever know. Rapture passes; and having once 
drunken, he would drink again. He begins 
to sow his wild oats; wild oats must be sown 


at some time in a man’s life, and the casual 
bartering of sensation is of no significance. 
But by the time a man is thirty-seven he 
knows too much and has seen too much to 
become the light-hearted philanderer he might 
have been in the earlier twenties. A woman 
writer—I think it was Rebecca West—wrote 
somewhere something to the effect that it was 
not the bad men, not the philanderer against 
whom a young girl shesald be warned. The 
Jurgens and Casanovas and Macheaths have 
received so much happiness from women that 
they repay happiness with happiness. They 
are the sun that shines and leaves, after its 
setting, a sense of gratitude. It is against the 
spiteful man, against the man who has been 
unsuccessful with women that a young girl 
should be protected. That is the man who 
will be unkind to her. And I think it is a 
bad thing when a man on the verge of middle- 
age sets out deliberately to sow wild oats. 
He will be taking revenge somewhere for his 
starved boyhood. The chance to make the 
most of the years best worth having is the 
greatest offer that the world makes to the 
young artist whom it would turn into an 
entertainer. 

But, even so, I doubt whether this bribe 
would overcome the instinct of preservation 
that cautions us to play for safety, were there 
not that other, that more powerful inducement, 
the love of one’s work for its own sake. 

About a year ago there was a symposium 
in “The Strand” to which a number of 
novelists were invited to name that book of 
theirs of which they had most enjoyed the 
writing. Several writers said that they had 
not enjoyed writing any of them; that they 
had enjoyed the planning, the revision, but 
that the actual writing was hard and un- 
pleasant work. I wonder. I suppose they 
were sincere. But I was glad to see the other 
day in an American paper an article by Hugh 
Walpole saying that he continued writing 
simply because he “loved it—it, telling 
stories.” 

Money and leisure and gratified ambition 
are prettily coloured toys; but they are flavour, 
they are decoration; there does not come 
from them the deep, the sustaining satisfaction 
of a hard task tackled and carried through. It 
does not matter whether one writes well or 
badly: there is the same joy of creation, the 
same pleasure in watching the blank page fill 
before one’s eyes, in counting up the number 
of words that are the outcome of a morning’s 
work. There is the physical sense of effort; 
the physical weariness to be fought against, 
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when one’s brain is eager with ideas, but one’s 
wrist is stiff and tired—when one longs to 
drop the pen and sink into anarm-chair. But 
one doesn’t drop the pen—one goes on, and it 
is worth it. 

It is like bowling up hill, against the wind, 
to keep the runs down while the man at the 
other end gets wickets. You have bowled ten 
overs; your legs and arms and back are tired. 
For sixty balls you have kept that length out- 
side the off stump, just too short to drive, just 
too far up to cut. You have altered your pace 
a little; you have bowled first from the far 
end of the crease; then from close up against 
the wicket. Little tricks to keep him playing, 
to break his patience, so that he may make the 
fatal mistake at the other end against the man 
with wind and slope to help him. And you 
are tired. It is heart-breaking, the Fabius 
Cunctator game. You long to chuck the ball 
over to the captain, to say “I’m tired, I can’t 
o on.” But you know that he cannot trust 
is other and better bowler to keep on at that 
length ball: you know that the wickets must 
come from the topend. Yousticktoit. You 
me another over and you get your second 
wind. 

There is no such thing as work without 
physical exhaustion, and writing is physically 
the most exhausting thing I know; far more 
exhausting than the hardest game of rugger, or 
the longest day in the Geld. It is such an 
emptying of oneself. I tried dictating once, 
but J did not like it. I got through a terrific 
lot of work in a very little while. I could 
probably have increased my income if I had 
stuck to it. But I did not like it. I missed 
the sight of the white page slowly turning 
black, of the rising pile of sa a at my side, 
and the brain’s long struggle against the 
growing weariness of wrist and fingers. _ 

yim 4 whatever happens, the love of writing 
stays even with the sorriest of hacks, the man 
who cannot afford to be wenne all the time 
the thing he wants to write, who has to produce 
magazine fiction, and reviews and paragraphs, 
so that he may buy the leisure in which to 
write his verses or his unmarketable stories. 
We stint ourselves in one way so that we may 
squander ourselves in another. And, here 
again, we can find an analogy in the courtesan, 
in the woman who sells part of herself to one 
man, that she may give herself more fully to 
another. In a love freely given she recovers 
her self-respect. ‘‘ What does it matter,” she 
thinks, ‘“‘what I do, as long as I can make 
that one man happy. Because I allow a few 
favours to a rich old Jew, I can give to that 


other what he could have never got from 


his pink and white, simpering, bread-and- 
butter misses.” It is in the same spirit that 
the purveyor of cheap fiction finances the 
publication of his verses. 

We are of the same race and the same 
blood, having no part in the world’s business 
in what is serviceable to the commercial 
machinery of life. Even if what we produce 
is a marketable commodity, even if we bri 
money into the pockets of publishers ina 
promoters and actor managers, we are still the 
merchants of entertainment. For a while we 
have ceased to be rogues and vagabonds. We 
do not dine, as strolling players did, in the 
servant’s kitchen. We are, for the moment, 
almost respectable. Webelongtoclubs. We 
wear no distinctive dress. It is indeed the 
fashion for the artist of the day to look per- 
fectly ordinary, to be, in fact, like every one 
else, with short hair and servant problems. 
To-day, Congreve would be content to style 
himself a dramatist and be a member of the 
Garrick Club. It is a phase. It is only the 
surface of life that alters. Another turn of 
the wheel, and the artist will return to his own 
people. And he will stroll from one town to 
another, with minstrels and actors and cour- 
tesans, a merry, careless company, vagabonds 
of fortune, useless and ornamen And once 
more, perhaps, there will be real es 
— English singing and a telling of simp 
tales. 
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POOR MAID’S SONG: 
OLD STYLE. 


On first May morning Love came in, 
Quick as an April shower; 
Before I heard him lift the pin, 
The door was wide, and he was in; 
And we a-kissing did begin 
To improve the shining hour, 
My dear! 
To improve the shining hour! 


Such ways, one’s fancy for to win, 
You never did see the like! 
We kissed each other from cheek to chin; 
And sweet, I thought, it was to sin, 
As in my heart he did begin 
His tap-roots for to strike, 
My dear! 


His tap-roots for to strike ! 


With prayers, and sighs, and tears as well— 
Quick as an April rain— 
His love he did begin to tell, 
Till all my heart was like a bell, 
Then out he went again, 
My dear! 


Then out he went again! 


Oh, if ’twas only for a whim, 
He come to cast his spells— 
Whatever did I see in him, 
When other lads, as clean, and trim, 
And straight, has still got life and limb?... 
So now there’s someone else, 
My dear! 


So now there’s someone else ! 


But let him ever dare come .back, 

To ask if I be well: 
I’ll toss my head and bid him pack, 
Though it should make my heart go crack’! 
Then to my grave, all bound in black, 

With a “ dingle-dongle-dell, ” 

My dear! 
With a “ dingle-dongle-dell ! ” 


Laurence Housman. 


UMBRA MIMICA. 


Ghost or caricature, 
Much exaggerated 
In the clear-obscure,— 


Phantasm or mime,— 
Dark, by light created, 
As by the eternal time. 


It 


In the lamplit street 

You dog me in my walk, 
Springing from my feet, 


Darting, growing dim, 
wo flowers on one stalk ; 


Like me, head and limb; 


Yet, Lord, how different: 


Strange as night and day, 
Sequent, consequent. 


Now in lover’s fashion 
With the moon you play, 
A silhouette of passion : 


Now, in my own vesture, 
_ You droop, and die away, 
With a dreadful gesture. 


_ By you, bloodless shape, 


Every house is haunted : 
Every man you ape. 


If he stoops, you stagger ; 
Nothing more is wanted 


But the cloak and dagger. 


Sometimes, in the sun, 
Tinted and transparent, 
You like Ariel run, 


And waver radiantly, 
Azure, evanescent 
As air within a tree. 


Everything man is, _ 
_ Every curious action, 
Seems your business. 


What you take from him,— 
Is it black abstraction P 
Forms of Seraphim 


Cast upon a cloud P 
Day revealed by night P 
Helen, by her shroud P 


Which is it, Sable One, 
Is real, dark or light P 


State thy opinion. 
Because once—it grew late 


And cold—I thought you said, 


Become articulate,— 


‘‘We will not part, we two, 
But travel, light and shade, 
Together, I and you; 


Until the forms finite 
Melt, like the oread 
Host, in the Infinite.” 


Ernest Rhys. 
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QUINTESSENCE. 


If I could juggle with time and be conveyed 
Back to the Roman Empire,—say what you 


will, 
I should leave her woods untrod 
And the hues of the Mediterranean unobserved; 


Visiting, rather, the market-place, the baths, 

The loud arena, and going, rather, at dusk 

To some patrician’s house 

Where wit and philosophy mixed with delicate 
wine. 


For men—the ambition and speculation of 
men, | 

And the figure described by the soul on the 
chart of life— 

Can move me to richer thought 

And rarer joy than the blue-green world 
may bring. 


By GRACE E. ROGERS 


So too did I find, as I paused on a bright 
June day 


Alona the wild beechwoods of Buckingham- 
shire, 
That, lovely as these might be, 


I hungered more for the converse of keen 
minds. | 


Rivers and trees are fair, but fairer to me 
A Grecian vase, an allegro of Mozart: 
Mountains I love, but more 

The triple-domed cathedral of Dante’s thought. 


For me, man’s work! Why should we merit 
scorn 


Who most rejoice in the beauty made by the 
soul P 
Was not the soul itself 
Contrived by the Power that contrived the 
surrounding world P 
Clifford Bax. 
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ALBERT: PRINCE CONSORT 


A Biographical Play, for which Mr. John 
Drinkwater’s Historical Dramas 
Serve as a Model. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


PRINCE ALBERT. 
BARON STOCKMAR (his tutor). 
PRINCESS, afterwards Queen Victoria. 
THE DUCHESS OF KENT (her mother). 
BARONESS LEHZEN (her governess). 
LADY FLORA HASTINGS (her Lady-in- 
Waiting). 
FRANZ SOMMER, of Jauer in Silesia 
(inventor of the Sommerophone). 
~LACKEYS, SOLDIERS, LORD CHAM- 
BERLAINS, FIELD MARSHALS, 
ARCHBISHOPS, MASTERS OF THE 
HORSE, etc., etc., etc. 


PROLOGUE. 


ea; HE curtain rises, discovering 
“ae the Chronicler, seated in an 


immense armchair. His legs 
t pale hands, drooping limply 
e are 


project interminably and his 
® over the arms of 


>so long that the thin fingers 
“~~ almost touch the floor. He 
is wrapped in a black cloak, wears a red 
beard and looks, altogether, suspiciously like a 
certain Eminent yan 2 In an exquisitely 
refined and fluty voice he begins to speak. 


Our scenes in mimic action represent. 
Greatness and Goodness lords of the event. 
Loose were the morals, frivolous the mind 
Of England’s peers and peasants, unrefined 
The pleasures, and the pastimes villainous 


Ow: 
Kings lolled at Brighton, peasants boozed 


at Bow; 
When out of Cobur 
Virtue revived and 
name.... etc., etc. 


reformation came; 
reathed her Albert’s 


SCENE I. 


The dining-room at Kensington Palace 
early in the year 1837. Two gigantic flunkeys 
in scarlet are putting the finishing touches to 
A majordomo appears, two more 


the table. 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 


flunkeys throw open the folding doors at the 

back of the stage; all line up at attention. 

ENTER the Duchess of Kent, stout and high- 

coloured ; followed by Princess Victoria and 

Prince Albert, superbly handsome ‘1 budding 

whiskers and the uniform of ai. Honorary 

Colonel of the Ducal Gendarmerie of Saxe- 

Coburg-Gotha. Behind come the Baroness 

Lehzen, a bland and massive Teuton, Lady 

Flora Hastings, very English, and finally Baron 

Stockmar, a middle-aged man with a clean- 

shaven, ageless face, over which plays the 

slightly embittered smile of one who has 
immense experience of life and a chronic 
dyspepsia. Lehzen says grace in German. 

They sit down and begin luncheon. 

D. of Kent (with her mouth full). This sole 
is delicious. (To Albert) Tell me, Albert, 
what do you do all day long at Coburg? 
Don’t you find it very dull? © 

Albert. Not at all, dear Aunt, I assure you. 
In the mornings I go out collecting botanical 
specimens, or perhaps I do a little painting 
in water colours. 

Victoria. How wonderful! 

Albert. And in the afternoons I read a little 
philosophy. 

D. of Kent. Philosophy? Du lieber Gott! 

Albert. And in the evening I study the 
history of literature and science. 

D. of Kent. And what do you intend to do 
when you are grown up P 

Stockmar. His Highness intends to be a 
Constitutional Consort. 


Albert. The Baron is right. I intend to bea 


Constitutional Consort. I also mean to 
benefit the human race. 

Victoria. How wonderful! 
(The conversation continues. Lehzen mean- 
while has surreptitiously produced from her 
bag a packet of caraway seeds, which she 
sprinkles over her plate; then goes on eating 
with renewed gusto.) 

Lady Flora (casually, to nobody in particular 
and as though talking to herself), A 
pennyworth seed for the bird... . 

Lehzen (flushes and looks up). If that remark 
is meant to apply to me, Lady Flora.... 


Lady Flora. 1 beg your pardon, Baroness. 


- 
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What is meant to apply to whom P 

Lehzen. Your remark, Lady Flora. 

Lady Flora. Did I speak? I have such a 
silly habit of talking to myself. Whatever I 
said wasn’t meant for you, dear Baroness. 

Lehzen (with growing irritation). I can 
assure you, Lady Flora, that the most dis- 
tinguished people at the court of Hanover 
eat caraway seeds. 

Lady Flora. Idon’t doubt it, Baroness. And 
in New Guinea all the ladies wear rings in 
their noses and smoke cigars. 

Lehzen. Lady Flora.... (The dispute is 
drowned by a renewal of the conversation at 
the other end of the table.) 

Albert. Ah, liebe cousin Victoria, if only you 
could come back with me to Coburg, to our 
dear Schloss at Rosenau! We would go 
sketching together in the forest, we would 
listen to the nightingales singing. Iam sure 
you adore the picturesque beauties of nature. 

Victoria. Indeed I do, cousin Albert. 

Albert. And everything is so nice and 
gemuthlig in Coburg. There is so much 
culture and the people are so respectful, and 
for those that like it the beer is so ee. 

Lehzen (breaking off her quarrel at the word). 
Beer, your Highness? You should come 
to our Hanover for beer. 


D. of Kent. No,no, Lehzen. Coburg beer 
is much better. 


(There is a heated discussion.) 

Victoria (aside to Lady Flora). Don’t you 
think he’s very wonderful P 

Lady Flora. Who? 

Victoria. Why, cousin Albert, of course! 
Such glorious hair, such eyes, such a perfect 
nose and mouth.... 

Lady Flora. Yes, I suppose so. 


Victoria. And he is so clever and so good. 


(The curtain slowly descends.) 


The Chronicler. 


Three years have flown. Now, kinsmen, you 
may see 

Character moulded by a diversity. 

The stairs young Constitutional Consorts tread 

Are steep to climb and bitter is their bread. 

The governess usurps the husband’s realm 

And crafty Lehzen lords it at the helm. 

The State he rules not, and at home there 
reigns 

Appalling chaos, etc., etc. 


SCENE II. 


A room in Buckingham Palace. Time, 
the spring of 1840. The Queen and Prince 
Albert are seated on a sofa, engaged in tender 
conversation. There is a knock at the door. 
Victoria. Come in. (ENTER LEHZEN. 

She curtsies to the Queen, ignoring the 
Prince’s existence. ) 

Lehzen. Lord Melbourne is waiting, Your 
Majesty. 

Victoria. Isher Howtiresome! He'll have 
to go on waiting. 

Lehzen. We have some very important 
business this morning, Your Majesty. 
The Eastern Question. ... 

Albert (brightening). Ah, the Eastern 
Question! I flatter myself I know some- 
thing about that. 

Lehzen (disregarding his interruption). And 
other matters of equal moment, Your 
Majesty. 

Albert (to the Queen). Talking of the Eastern 
Question, my dear.... 

Lehzen (looking at her watch). Lord Mel- 
bourne is in rather a hurry this morning, 
Your Majesty. He has a Cabinet meeting 
at twelve. 

Victoria. Oh well, I suppose I must go. 
(She rises.) (To Albert.) Always this 
dreadful State business. It leaves us so 
little time to ourselves. 

Albert. But couldn’t I help you, Beloved 
Frauchen P 

Victoria. Oh no, I could never talk about 
anything so dull as politics with you, darling. 

Albert. But, my dear, I am sure I could be 
of use. After all, I am a man, I know 
the world, I have studied under Fichte. .. . 

Victoria. I know, my darling, I know. But 
(drawing herself up with that awe-inspiring 
dignity of hers), after all, I am the Queen 
of England, and it is My duty to look after 
the affairs of My country. And now 
(changing her tone) I must run, or dear 
Lord Melbourne will be cross. Auf 
wiedersehen. 
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(She blows a kiss and runs out, followed 
by Lehzen, who looks back at the Prince 
with a smile of fiendish triumph. Albert, 
left alone, sighs and begins to pace up and 
down the room dejectedly. The Prince 
rings a bell. A scarlet flunkey appears.) 

Albert. Light the fire, please. The room 

very chilly. 

Flunkey (lays a handkerchief on the floor 
kneels on it and applies a match, several 
matches in succession, to the grate. A little 
smoke is the only result). The wood would 
appear to be damp, Your 'Ighness. I fear 
it can’t be lit. 

(He rises, picks up his handkerchief, dusts 
his knees and prepares to go.) 

Albert. Well then, get some more wood. 
Lay the fire again. 

Flunkey (respecttully indignant). Fires, Your 
*Ighness, is laid by the lower menials, under 
the Lord Steward. We in the pantry are 
under the Master of the ’Orse and our 
duties consist in lighting fires, not in laying 
them, Your 'Ighness. 

Albert. Then go and tell one of the Lord 
—* menials to come and relay the 

re. 

Flunkey (with tolerant superiority). Your 
"Ighness, I venture to say, ’ardly under- 
stands. We in the pantry ‘ave no com- 
munication with the Lord Steward’s people 
in the sculleries. | 

Albert. Then go and tell one of the house- 
maids to find someone to do it. 

Flunkey. The ’ousemaids, Your ’Ighness, are 
under the Lord Chamberlain. They also 
’ave no communication with the Lord 
Steward’s menials. 

Albert. Then is it impossible for me to have 
a fire P 

Flunkey. Quite, Your ’Ighness, unless Your 
’"Ighness were to speak to the Lord Steward 
about it. 

Albert. And where is the Lord Steward P 

Flunkey. At the moment, Your ‘Ighness, I 
believe ’e’s in Scotland. 

Albert. Thank you. That will do. 
(Flunkey bows and exits. The Prince 
resumes his melancholy pacing. The door 
opens and Stockmar enters quietly.) 

Stockmar. Your Highness seems depressed. 

Albert. I am, 


Stockmar (smiling his faint, embittered smile). 
Life is not always gay. It is not intended 
to be gay—particularly the life of a Con- 
stitutional Consort. 

Albert (bursting out). 
Constitutional Consort, Stockmar. 


But I am not a 


I have 


nothing to do with the Constitution. I am 
nothing. I am only a pet, a lapdog, an 
ornament in my wife’s house. } 
Stockmar (soothingly). Hush, hush... . 
Albert (hysterically). The Queen never con- 
sults me about business; she says she won’t 
talk with me about anything so dull. If 
she wants advice, she turns to Lehzen. 
Lehzen is master in my house. And what 
a house! I can’t even get a fire lighted 
without consulting an ofhcial who lives in 
Scotland. 
Stockmar. My dear young Prince, you are 
tting unduly excited. Listen now to a 
Fittle advice from one who knows the 
world—too well, alas! (He sighs.) The 
trouble with you is that you’re in too much 
of a hurry. You don’t understand that 
before you can be a Constitutional Consort 
you must be a Consort—very much of a 
Consort. It takes some time for youn 
ladies fully to appreciate the institution o 
marriage in general and their husbands in 
particular. Some time, I repeat. But in 
the end they usually do, and it is then that 
the husband comes into hisown. Persevere, 
Prince, persevere. Be a Consort, unfailing 
in your attentions and affections. In a 
year’s time, mark my words, you will be 
more than a Consort; you will be in a 
position to act constitutionally. And 
Lehzen, poor old Lehzen. (The Baron 
softy laughs.) I give her eighteen months 
to retire to Hanover on a pension. 
Albert. You are a great comfort, Stockmar. 


The Chronicler. 
Sagacious Stockmar! See the Prince has 
grown, 


By Hymen’s aid, the Power behind the 
Throne : 


| 


Stockmar himself the power behind the 
Power. 
How well was all with England in that hour! 
SCENE III. 
A cold winter morning in 1843. It is not 
yet light, but the Queen and the Prince are 
already at work at the two desks which 
stand side by side in the Queen’s ys 
There is a prolonged silence, broken only 
by the scratching of pens and the rustling 
of papers. 

Albert (passing over papers) For your 
signature, my dear. 

Victoria. Thank you, my love. 

Albert. And here is another little memo- 
randum on the Eastern Question which 
you might read. (He hands over an 
immense sheaf of foolscap pages.) 

Victoria. Thank you, my love. (There is 
another long silence. The Queen looks 
up at last.) My dear, have you considered 
the question of hair on the face for our 
sailors? I am so much worried by the 
problem. It seems dreadful, somehow, 
that a sailor shouldn’t be clean shaven. 
And yet I suppose it is dificult to use a 
razor when there’s a hurricane. What is 
your opinion on the subject, my love P 

Albert. My considered opinion, dearest, is 
to be found in a little memorandum—(he 
hunts through his papers) a little memo- 
randum—{he goes on hunting)—which I 
appear at the moment to have mislaid. 
But the gist of it was this. (He clears his 
throat, and assumes an ofhcial tone.) Hair 
on the face to be permitted at sea... . 

Victoria. (All the conservative in her alarmed). 
Permitted P 

Albert (raising his hand). 
reservations, my dear, certain important 
reservations. Hair on the face at sea, I 
take it, must be different from hair on the 
face on land; otherwise, it is obvious you 
lose the distinction, so important to main- 
tain, between the army and the navy. 

Victoria. How true, my dear! 

Albert. Hair at sea, I suggest, may be 
allowed to take the form of full beards, 
half beards and Newgate fringes—all of 
which are forbidden on land. Conversely, 
whiskers, moustachios and barbiches will 
be forbidden at sea. In this way you 
permit facial growths at sea, without in 
any way infringing on the privileges or 
impairing the dignity of our gallant Army. 
Does that meet with your approval, or 
have you any alternative scheme P 

Victoria. (impulsively springing up and 


With certain 
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throwing her arms round his neck). My 
dearest, it’s perfect, and couldn’t be 
improved—like everything else about you. 
Oh, what a wonderful husband I have! 
So handsome! (She caresses his whiskers.) 
So clever! Cleverer than Lord Melbourne, 
and oh! a million times cleverer than silly 
old Lehzen. How did I ever get on 
without your (There is a tender scene. 
Finally, work is resumed. 

Albert (begins to write another memorandum 
but stops for a moment, looks up reflectively 


and bites his pen. Aside.) How right 
Stockmar was! Stockmar is always right. 
(He goes on writing and the curtain 


descends.) 
The Chronicler. 
Lehzen is gone and Chaos and Old Night 
F purged palaces have ta’en their 
ight. 
But fiercer strife attends. The great Lord Pam- 
Mad Englishman who never cared a damn 
For man or devil, princes, popes or kings— 
Stands in our Albert’s path, etc., etc. 
SCENES IV and V. 

‘(These epic scenes, in which the Prince’s 
struggles with Lord Palmerston over Foreign 
Affairs and his ultimate victory over this for- 
midable rival, are unfortunately too long to be 


quoted here.) 

SCENE VI. 

A room at Balmoral in the year 1850. The 
décor is highly Scottish and baronial. Wall 
paper, carpet, curtains and chair-covers are all 
in tartan—either the Balmoral tartan, invented 
by the Prince, the Victorian tartan, invented by 
the Queen, or the Coburg tartan, invented by 
the youthful Princess Royal. The Prince, 
dressed in a Royal Stuart kilt, is standing on a 
chair engaged in hammering a nail into the 
wall. The sound of distant bagpipes is audible 
throughout the scene. 

Albert (hammering his thumb). Donner- 
wetter! Excuse me, my love. (He goes on 
hammering. The Queen smiles up at him; 
she is knitting a pair of tartan stockings for 
the Prince of Wales, who is playing with 
the Princess Royal in a corner of the room. 
The Prince gets down from his chair and 
takes from the table a large framed engraving, 
Dignity and Impudence, presented by the 
great Edwin Landseer himself. He looks at 
it with the eye of aconnoisseur.) Beautiful, 
beautiful. ... What expression! The char- 


acter he gets into those dogs’ faces. Nobody 
has done anything like it since Domenichino. 
The man’s a 

chair again an 


grnios. (He gets on to the 
hangs the picture.) 
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Victoria. Perhaps we might give him a 
knighthood. 
Albert (leaning back to see if the picture is 
uite straight). We certainly might, my dear. 
(He puts a last touch to the picture and 
descends from his chair.) High Art is as 
necessary to the welfare of a nation as pros- 
perity and commerce. It is a Sovereign’s 
duty to do all in his power to encourage 

High Art. | 
Victoria (patting his hand). Beloved, it shall 

be a baronetcy. 

The Chronicler. 
His battles won, the Prince devotes his mind 
To schemes for a humankind. 
While pomp and pride fill other monarchs’ 
brains, 
He thought of Art and how t’ improve the 
drains. 
No love of conquest moved, no lust for blood; 
His first ambition was to make men good. 
To make them happy was his next ambition. 
With this in view he plans the EXHIBITION. 
SCENE VII. 

(The Crystal Palace, Hyde Park, on the 
opening day of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
The back cloth is painted to represent the 
infinitely receding vistas of Paxton’s enormous 
greenhouse. The distances seethe with crowds 
of Lapps, Dagoes, Venezuelans, Senegalese, 
Finns and _ other foreigners, especially 
Germans, all wearing national costume, 
interspersed with the innumerable British 
oo in crinolines and bonnets, in tall 
tubed hats, tight trousers and lavish whiskers. 
The massed bands of the whole British 
Army, accompanied by four hydraulic organs, 
are playing the Hallelujah Chorus. The 
stage represents the royal enclosure and 
contains, among other furniture, two gilded 
thrones and a crystal fountain. It is empty 
when the curtain rises, except for Baron 
Stockmar, who is seen leaning against a 
crystal pillar to the left of the thrones. He 
soliloquizes, almost inaudibly, through the 
noise of the Hallelujah Chorus.) 

Stockmar (looking about him). How clearly 
I recognise the Prince’s hand in every 
detail of this great conception, at once 
grandiose and homely! What could be 
than this towering palace of 
crystal? What more deliciously gemuthli 

than the back-parlour conservatory which 
it suggests to the mind of the spectator ?P 
It is in truth the get of modern demo- 
cracy, the symbol of constitutional monarchy. 
My pupil has excelled himself to-day; I 
have good reason to be proud of him. 


(He is musing to himself in this strain 
when a stout individual of Teutonic appear- 
ance, Carrying a very large brass musical 
instrument and a very small black bag, 
comes up and addresses him.) 

The Individual. Can you say me, sir, wo 
is der dressing-room for die artisen, yes? 

Stockmar (disturbed, looks up _irritably). 
My dear sir, I haven’t the faintest idea. 

The Individual. But I cannot find der 
dressing-room. 

Stockmar. I am sorry. I fear I can’t help 


you. 

The Individual (distracted). Bot, bot, bot, 
bot .... I am Franz Sommer, von Jauer 
in Schlesien. I tell you, I play before der 
Queen. I play on der Sommerophone. 
(He brandishes his brass instrument.) I 
invent him, he has four octaves, he is louder 
than all other instruments. Nobody can 
play him except me. Nobody has—how do 
you say r—lungs, yes lungs strong genug. 
(He puts down his black bag, applies the 
nozzle of his instrument to his lips and 
plays two bars of ‘‘God Save the Queen.” 
The brazen notes completely drown the 
sound of the organs and the massed bands. 
Stockmar recoils several paces, aghast.) 

I am Sommer, Franz Sommer, von Jauer. 

Stockmar ro ie his brow). I never had 
any doubt of it, my dear sir, and if you 
want to find the dressing-room you had 
better go and ask the attendant at the 
door there. (He points.) 

The Individual. Danke. You are most kind, 
most kind. (He shakes the unwilling 
Baron by the hand, picks up his little 
black bag, tucks the Sommerophone under 
his arm and exits.) 

Stockmar (left alone, takes his watch out of 
his pocket and applies it first to one ear, then 
to the other.) The drums are intact, thank 
God. But my heart... . (He puts his hand 
to his side.) Ah, these shocks, at my 


(After a little he resumes his soliloquy. It 
is again interrupted by the noise of agitated 
coming and going off the stage, with shouts 
of “The Queen!” ‘‘ The Prince!” etc. 
Distant cheering grows louder and louder. 
The massed bands and the organs change 
their tune from *‘ Hallelujah” to the ‘‘ March 
of the Priests’ from ‘‘ Athalie,’’ and it is to 
this gorgeous noise that the royal cortege 
makes its entry. High Court Dignitaries, 
Generals in scarlet uniform and glittering 
with medals and orders, Ministers of the 
Crown, Archbishops, Bishops in full canon- 
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icals, come filing in. The Queen comes in 
last, leaning on the arm of the Prince 
Consort, who is dressed in the uniform of a 
British Field Marshal. They mount their 
thrones. Allare deeply moved. The music 
suddenly becomes much louder; penetra- 
ting the crash and rumble of the bands and 
the saintly and harmonious snoring of the 
organs, a piercingly brazen note is heard 
dominatingly.) 

Stockmar (aside). Ah, he found the dressing- 
room all right. 

Victoria. What is that beautiful instrument, 
my lover 

Albert. 1 don’t know, my dear. 

Victoria. It is so loud, so lovely; it makes 
me feel quite upset. (She applies her hand- 
kerchief for a moment to her eyes.) 

Albert (calling to Stockmar). Stockmar! The 
Queen wants to know what that very loud 
instrument is. 

Stockmar. It is the Sommerophone, Your 
Highness; an instrument invented and 
patented by Franz Sommer, of Jauer in 
Silesia. 

Victoria. It is very beautiful. Shall we give 
him a knighthood, my loveP It is a 
Sovereign’s duty to encourage High Art. 

Albert. It is, my pet. But one must not run 
to excess. Enough, I feel, has been done 
for High Art in conferring a knighthood on 
Mr. Paxton, the designer of this exquisitely 
beautiful Crystal Palace. He was only a 
common paceeers boy to begin with; 
High Art has made a knight of him. 

Victoria. True, my love. 

Albert. A tiepin with the Royal Monogram 
will be quite enough, I feel, for Herr 
Sommer... . 

Victoria. You are always right, my love. 
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(She engages an Archbishop in conversation. 
The Prince turns to Stockmar.) 
Albert. I owe allto you, Stockmar. (Both 
are much moved; they shake hands; there is 
a silence.) I shall be happy, Stockmar, if I 
can feel that this Exhibition has done some- 
thing for the cause of international peace. 

Stockmar. I should be happy, too, Your High- 
ness. But at my ave and with my experience 
of international relations.... (He shakes 
his head, and the old embitted smile appears 
for a moment on his face.) 


Albert. Have I then laboured in vain, 
Stockmar P 
Stockmar. Not in vain, Your Highness. As 


a result of this Exhibition, England will sell 
a great deal of crockery and hardware to the 
Lapps and the Senegalese. That is some- 
thing of which any man may be proud. 
Albert. But peace, Stockmar, international 


goodwill. ...? 

Stockmar (shrugs his shoulders). There is the 
Eastern Question. 

Albert. True, there is the Eastern Question. 
Only this morning I wrote another memo- 
randum on it. 

Victoria (to the Prince). My love, it is 
suggested that you should now formally 
declare the Exhibition open. 

Albert. I will, my (He rises and makes 
a gesture with his hand. A _ profound 
silence falls on the vast assembly. In loud 
and solemn tones the Prince begins.) I 
hereby declare the Eastern Ques...., 
(correcting himself with great confusion) 

I mean, the International Exhibition open. 

(There is a burst of cheering and the 

distant Sommerophone strikes up _ the 


Coburgian national anthem.) 
| CURTAIN. 
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THE CUP. 
Some from the proffered cup} will turn aside, 
thinking coldly 
“Prudence would have us forgo the chance 
till assured of sweetness.” 


Let such as will choose thus; 
think it fitter 


To brave a gambler’s throw, to drink from 
the proffered cup boldly, 


others will 
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Nor show a wry face, for all that the drink 
be salt or bitter. 


Theirs will be one thing gained—one thing 
amid Time’s fleetness. 


Shall they not always know how, despite all 
that may have been bitter, 


Never at any time have they missed one 
chance of sweetness P 


Cecil French. 
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SEVEN LETTERS CIRCE 


Lhe V.SYLVANUS) 
DOROTHY UNA RATCLIFFE 


I. 


—————s | is three days since | 
Bsaw you first. You were 
walking in your garden, 
and we met where three 
paths are shaded by black 
cedars: it was dusk, but 
I noted the twilit look in 
Lo = your eyes and your rounded 
ivory chin, and I thought, this woman cannot 
be the magician that the sailors of Ulysses 
spoke of as Circe, for I have heard evil of 
you; but I will not believe what folk say in 
idle gossip, and a beautiful woman living 
alone on a small island is bound to be 
talked about. 
You greeted me, not as a woman desirous 
of the comradeship of men, but rather as a 
woman seeking escape from men: and then 
you remembered that the garden was yours, 
and that I was a ome, As you showed 
me your stream almost hidden by blossomin 
oleanders, I forgot that you were Circe ff 
have remembered it during these three 
restless days), and I told you how the 
rhododendrons grow luxuriantly in my land, 
where the becks are almost hidden by their 
leafage. You did not look at me more than 
twice; your eyes seemed seeking birds and 
tiny creatures, or were they seeking the big 
beasts that the sailors say are your captives 


Never a sound heard of lion, panther or 


leopard, but there were two little pigs in a 
sty beyond the lyre-shaped pine! Sailors 
are yarn-spinners, and after many days of 
voyaging two pigs become a great horde of 
wild beasts ! 

When may I come again to your garden, 
Circe r 


Il. 


I have been three times to the gate of 
your garden hanging on the hillside. There 
were some old men sweeping, and I came 
away sick at heart, and discouraged with my 
own lack of courage: am I afraid to meet 


you or any woman? Lack of courage was 
never a poet’s failing, for to be a poet (in 
the first instance) requires courage. 

This morning the old woman who sweeps 
and cooks for me told me that I had been 
overworking, and watched me at my meal, 
forcing me from kindliness to eat more than 
I would, and her tongue clattered like a 
stream after a thaw, and she repeated the 
stories that the sailors brought home. 

Why should you keep men your prisoners P 

Does it amuse you, Circe, to watch the 
beast in man? Is it because it gives you a 
sense of power to have creatures whimper 
and fawn and crawl at your command P 
That may be nearer the truth, but j}why 
should I seek to find what truth there is in 
a lie P I believe in those twilit eyes—I will 
believe in them |! 


III. 


Surely the gods must laugh to see how 
gullible men are! How beautiful the dusk 
was in your garden, but not more beautiful 
than you were as you sat listening to my . 
songs of my own Northland. You wore 
something starlike, and your red -leather 
sandals kept caressing the big black panther 
who rolled like a kitten to please you. 

Is this cat plaything responsible for the 
foolish legends of your sorceries P 

Child | You seem so unaware of [the 
gossip you occasion, and yet why should you 
give up your ebony playmate because of the 
wagging of idle tongues—yet you have a 
witchery, for even the fireflies made a flash- 
ing circle round you, and my dog who 
never takes to strangers made a bee-line for 
your lap. I think all men and beasts feel 
the gentleness of you. peels 

How patient you were listening to my 
rhapsodies of a country which you have never 
seen, but it is a country that you would 
love, a land of hills and vales and happy 
rivers, and, though my _ skies are often 
cloudy, yet there are days when they are 
scilla-blue as yours: if you would try to 
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; 


understand the sorrowful mists and the brave 
winds you would soon learn to love my 
land as I love-yours. 


IV. 

Listen |! 

I do not like your snow-leopard and he 
does not like me. Why have you shut up 
your big kitten panther? He is a jolly fellow 
and we understand each other very well, but 
your snow-leopard is a surly brute, and I do 
not like to think of a brute with such an 
uncertain temper being allowed to lick your 
hand. He growled very softly, like summer 
thunder, when I picked up your handker- 
chief. It is he who makes the sailors gossip. 
He looks at you possessively, and my dog 
no longer dared to sit on your lap. I fear 
for you when that brute is by. 

Let me sell him to some showman who 
will understand his sulky ways better than 
you do, thoughtless Circe. 

Thoughtless! aye, thoughtless because 
yesterday, while I was telling you a legend 
of my valley, you tore the black hearts from 
the anemones and the petals dropped like 
blood on to your snarling leopard’s head. 

If I had the right, I would take that 
brute from you. 


V. 


You shall not allow yourself to be so 
misunderstood! A hog, several sows and 
a score of pigs! No wonder the sailors 
ossiped ! and that great hog bellowing 
own the pathway to meet you the moment 
he was let out. He has done much damage 
to the young citron trees. I cannot under- 
stand your tolerance of such ungainly animals, 
and your calm “ He also was made by the 
gods.” 

Circe! there is no discipline in your 
hours; you roam wherever you list, you say 
whatever you please. It is unwise, for it 
leads to misunderstanding, and if I were 
not a poet I, too, might have credited the 
ridiculous stories told of your life. 

Be advised—live as your island neighbours 
live, a life spent alone among birds and 
beasts is no life for a woman; there should 
be tiny magicians weaving charms about 
your neck, Circe of the twilit eyes and 
ivory chin! 


- VI. 


You have been my only waking thought 
now for many days, but last night you were 
my constant thought whilst sleeping. | 
dreamed that, save my eyes, I became as old 
and as cold as my northern seas in winter : 


my eyes were living, burning and passionate, 
and all the rest of me cold—cold as a fish ; 
then, after a little while, I seemed to be 
slipping and dipping through the ripple and 
swell of your mind: I was as a little fish 
swimming in a mocking circle, imprisoned 
in a brittle bowl made up of your slow- 
coming smiles; and I awoke in a cold sweat, 
my poet-courage gone. 

Why do I listen to an old wives tale? 
and yet there is some power in you—God 
or devil-given I do not know—which could 
lead my mind wheresoever you chose. 


Oh! I need sleep—deep, dreamless sleep. 


VII. 


How gentle and childlike you can be! 
and yet—this letter bids you farewell, at least 
for a while. Before I see you again, I 
will learn from Ulysses his cunning, from 
Hercules his endurance, from Prometheus 
his inventiveness, and from Perseus his daring, 
and when I have learned from all of them I 
will return and master you. If you should 
kiss me now (and how near your lips seemed 
in the twilight, Circe!) I should be your 
slave, and in the days to come, you would 
treat me as you treat your captive beasts ; 
but I will leave you in order to become 
more cunning than you, more enduring than 
you, more inventive than you, and more 
daring than you, and when I freturn— 
Farewell 


The gods guard you! 
Extract from Circe’s Journal :— 


First night_of the waxing moon. 


‘‘T have seen a man whom I almost think 
my equal—maybe my master.” 


First night of the waning moon. 


“ .... He has sailed to his own land 
and I shall never learn if there are men who 


dream as the gods dream.” 
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PEN DRAWING 


HEN I was a small boy | often used to go and 
play in the garden of Signor Pasinato. enon 

asinato was an enormous man, with a big brown 
beard. He wore broad checks and stood with 
his back to the mantelpiece, smoking cigarettes 
which always seemed much too small for him ; 
and he possessed a fine tenor voice which made 
him the idol of half the signorine in Milan. 
But no Milanese signorina admired him more 
passionately than did his own little daughter, Maria. 

Maria was quite extravagant in her praises of her father, and used 
to boast of him so persistently that I would often leave the garden 
feeling a good deal ruffled. She seemed to forget that I had a father 
of my own, every bit as good as hers, and perhaps a long sight better. 
Of course, | knew (or took it on faith) that Signor Pasinato was a very 
great singer who, had he chosen, could easily have made his name famous 
throughout Europe ; but did it follow that he was also the wisest, strongest, 
most generous, best-mannered, handsomest gentleman in the country ? 
Maria seemed to think it did follow, and her attitude sometimes so 
pierced my pride that, despite my childish love for her, I would rise 

or instance >— 
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MARIA PASINATA 


HERBERT FARJEON 


Myself -——** Nonsense, it's nothing to be tall. And anyway, Carlo 
the gardener is taller than your father—look!*’ (Pointing to where 
of roses. There wasn't a doubt about it. 

Maria :—* 1 mean with a beard! father is the tallest man 
with a beard. Carlo is clean-shaven, and I've seen no end of mean- 
looking, clean-shaven men as tall as Carlo—thousands of them. But 
I say my father is the tallest man with a beard!” 

I might have argued with her further, but I knew from experience 
that it would be useless—she would always find some retreat. And 
after all, what Maria meant at root was that there was only one man 
in the world like her father, and all the rest was merely a flowery way 
of saying it. 

Besides Maria and her father, there were three other members of 
the Pasinato family: the Signora and two sons, Vittorio and Alberto. 
After Signor Pasinato, these three were (in Maria's eyes) immeasurably 
the most wonderful people alive. She was continually h me their 
virtues, their triumphs, their dazzling prospects; and Fe agg have 
said, I resented it all, her faith was so strong that I couldn't help catching 
a gleam of it. To her face, I would A quite off-hand about the 
Pasinatos, but secretly I often felt very proud to be admitted into the 
garden of such a highly distinguish family. ay 

“* Alberto has won a violin scholarship—no one as young as Alberto 
has ever won that scholarship before. Isn't it splendid | Though, 
of course, we didn’t expect anything else. And hes so modest about 
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Maria " My father is the tallest man in all Italy. Aren't I a 
lucky girl ? 


it! He says he was nervous, but he'll get over that. And it's much 
best to be nervous, anyhow. Violinists who aren't nervous aren't worth 
listening to, are they?” 

“ Vittorio is going to be an artist. He drew a pig with a walking- 
stick in its mouth yesterday, and father said he ne Pe seen such a 
good drawing of a pig with a walking-stick. And father knows, because 

was going to be a painter—grandpa always wanted him to paint, and 
when he went » oan one day and told him he wasn't going to, 


“ Don't you think my mother is the most beautiful, unselfish lady 
in the world? Because she is. She never complains, and father says 
he’s. never heard -her say an unkind word about anybody. J don’t mean 
to say an unkind word about anybody either. yee to think that 
every is nice and to go about the world doing good things all the 
time, just like mother.” 

I don’t believe that Maria was in love with me in those days, but 
she knew that | would do anything for her, and she did not spare me. 
She gave me all the hard, thankless work in our garden , and | 
used to dash along in the heat, pulling her behind me in the little red- 
and-green carriage from which she loved to queen it—pulling her for 
what seemed like hours together, galloping when she told me to gallop, 
walking when she told me to walk, geeing-up when she told me to gee- 
up, trotting, woa-backing, snorting, neighing, stepping high at her com- 
mand. I was never very strong, Maria was inckned gf plump; so 
that I don't believe any legendary knight ever performed stouter deeds 
of endurance for his lady fair than I for Maria as I gripped those shiny 
shafts and set my teeth in a despairing attempt not to let her see that 
I was at my last pant. 

And Maria was quite relentless, the little stone. I remember one 
overpowering morning, when the air seemed clogged with heat, and when 
I became so grim and dizzy with the effort to respond to her uncom- 
promising orders that I stumbled and fell upon the path, and lay there 

ping on my face for so long that I lost all sense of sunlight. Presently 
began to recover; and I drifted into wondering what Maria had been 
doing all the time, why she had uttered no word or given no sign. | 
could feel her shadow over me now, and | pictured her standing there 
spell-bound, pale-faced, contrite, terrified, lest | should perhaps be dead. 
And while I was pondering these things (rather gloating over the 


picture of her grief as she bent above my stiffened co the tears 
streaming down her cheeks as she followed my hearse to its resting- 


her life-long penance in a nunnery, with nothing to hear 
t the tolling of bells and the mumbling of prayers), while I was pon- 
dering these things, Maria spoke. 

Oh, get up, do!” 

** Maria |” 1 cried, sitting bolt upright. ** Maria ! don't you 
realise that | might have been dead? Dont you understand ? 

 Unders what, silly?” 

don’t believe you'd mind if I did die!” 

“ Don't be stupid!" Maria stamped her foot. “ You won't die. 
You're one of my friends . . . . 

What's that got to do with it?” E 

“My friends aren't going to die—how could they? 

" They could,” I said, gravely. ““ My mother died two years ago. 

“But my mother couldn't die.” Maria shook her hair. She 
can't die—because—you see—well, she can't . . . None of us. . . 
She seemed quite confident. 

“Won't you?” I said, cynically. “ You just see if you don‘. 
You'll die, and your father and mother will die, and Vittorio will die, 
and Alberto will die—you'll all die dead as mutton. My mother died, 
I tell you, and I know.” oe 

“ Don’t be so stupid!” repeated brows. And 
I used to reflect after that how strange this was, that should regard 
her family as gifted with immortality. Why. even Christ had died | 
Yet sometimes peer to wonder, superstitiously, whether it just mightn t 
Piya aged I mightn’t manage to squeak through too, 

could get a to marry me. 

Recalling that time now, I ask myself whether, as the years passed 
by, Maria was ever disillusioned? Did she discover that her family 
wasn't, after all, the miracle she had imagined, that it was composed 
of frail, fallible mortals, who, like all mortals, fall far short of perfection ? 
I don’t believe she ever did. Of course, it must often have appeared 
that they failed to “come up to scratch, . . . but that would be 
due to her defective vision, no fault of theirs. Perfection might not 
be what she had thought it, but the Pasinatos were all right. Instinc- 
tively, she revised her standards, narrowed her ideals, in order that her 
family gods might never topple from their pedestals, in order that she 

n the inning, Vittorio was to me greatest pain 
the world. He failed in that. But was there ever a better teacher ? 
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of a name with his violin, and 
Maria grew radiant whenever of him. cut out all his 
press notices and pasted them in a large book: and she was almost as 
leased over the single lines of tepid, conventional praise as over the 


ger, more penetrating, and 


less cs. 
This hero-worship disgusted Alberto. was inclined to scorn his 
sister, and his viour towards her gradually became inconsiderate 
esca 


that it was impossible for her to 


sciousness for many years after it had been awakened. 
say 


she would 


born a genius. But of course it is! . . . If 
to give up so many other things for it! I think we 
juses as martyrs, don’t you ? ” 
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and selfishness of his nature, t h I am sure she hid from this con- i 
had been more | 
an usually unkind. often wonder whether it is worth while being . 
ly one didn’t have 
should worship all 
said, Very likely. into 
likely “ to Maria.) For I couldn’t help wondering whether, after all, 
Alberto was a genius, and if he wasn’t a genius, what apology could be 
offered for him then? 
At the outset of his career, Alberto’s criticisms were nearly always | 
the I shall never forget his 
first public reverse. © appeared at an important concert—per- 
formed some ambitious concerto—and failed. Maria had never dreamed | 
of the possibility of failure. For weeks before the fluttering occasion, 
for Italy. She quite convinced me. one of the greatest shocks 
of my life occurred when my father, half way through the first move- 
ment, leaned over towards me and whispered in my ear, “ He's not big 
enough for this!” I can feel my heart drop now. _ 
And Alberto's reception at the finish petered out miserably—went 
snuff when I| thought it could be but half done, leaving a single pair of 
Ah | 
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hands clapping insuppressibly through the silence. Not that I cared 

for Alberto: it was of Maria that I thought. And when I passed her 

later in the Brees, cheeks were blazing and her 

eyes were very bright i ‘ee. 

public! Wait for the notices 
waited for notices; but those which were not frankly con- 

par yop were obviously kind. “Possibly, with wider experience . . .” 
so on. 


me of the hind phtices but she spoke of them 
" Father says that is the way of silly critics,” she snorted; “ they 


go on telling musicians that they are d ite well f and 
that they will no doubt improve a lot in 2 ae them 
that until—until they're long past their best—and then the critics say 
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that though they're quite good, they're not what they used to be. Aren't 
they silly fools? Oh, aren't they hopeless?” 
ria was very fierce—and she remained fierce for many days, 
living, I believe, in a kind of haze, scarcely noticing what we 
layed, what words we uttered. Sometimes, as a child, when I have 
aie stricken by some profound misery, I have lain on my bed alone 
with my turbulent grief, while outside I have heard the footsteps of 
someone running in the sun, or the laughter of chatterers—remote, 
incredible sounds of gaiety, like echoes from some callous fairyland. 
It has always with me in a few hours; Maria, poor Maria, must 
have remained in some such state as this for more than a week. Ah, 
those cruel, idiotic, mad, unforgivable criticisms |! 
The collection of press notices came to an abrupt end now. Maria 
had no heart to paste up those glaring lies—but her sense of justice was 
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too keen to allow her to leave them out. Or her sense of iness. 
She would leave nothing out of her life. There should be no ; 

Did she begin to ask herself now whether, after all, Alberto was 

a genius ? 
i don't know. But she began to talk of Alberto’s violin—what 
an execrable instrument it the greatest player couldn't do 
himself justice if he wasn’t provided with the very finest fiddle—and 
how she had decided to save every penny of her money so that she might 
some day be rich enough to present Alberto with a Strad. 

Would she have expressed this resolution had she not been morally 
certain that it was quite impossible of fulfilment? I wonder. And 
if, after years of self-denial, she had scraped together the money, would 
she not then have delved for some further excuse? W she not, 
perhaps, have declared that Alberto was now long past his prime, but 
that if only he had owned that Stradivarius five years ago. . . . 


AT the age of eighteen, I was packed off to London, there to receive 
what my father called “a sound commercial education.” I did not 
want to go. I did not want to leave Maria. But we vowed that we 
would write to each other week, and for a time we kept our vow. 
Then Maria's stamina broke Prt She missed her turn—made shift 
with a postcard—strove to compensate for the brevity of her letters with 
additional endearments. A long, blank space followed; and I, in my 
turn, found that love was a delicate thing which needed nourishment 
if it was to endure. Old memories grew dim. I could not recall the 
sound of her voice. 1 made desperate efforts not to fall out of love, 
found myself sweeping the scattered scraps of my dejected 
affection and hugging the little heap to my heart. Pride fought, but 
pride was conquered in the end; and, like Maria, I, too, forgot. 
When, seven years later, I returned to Milan, it was to learn that 
Maria had married a bank official. How complete was our estrangement! 
For eighteen months she had been married, and I had heard no whisper 
of it! I learned, too, for the first time that Signor Pasinato had died 
three years before, his death being quickly followed by that of his wife 
—some said, from grief. Al in Russia; Vittorio had 


that I s find her, after all these family misfortunes, a saddened 
woman. It seemed almost impossible to picture her without her father, 


c joy. 

I remember saying, over tea: “* What delicious cakes! * 

Yes, I have everything I want,” she sighed. “* Was ever anyone 
so lucky?" All topics turned to that—even the cakes. _ * 

“You are very y, Maria, now that you are married ? 

“Oh, yes!" Her began to heave. “ How could I help 
it? Giorgio is the kindest, most considerate, unselfish man that ever 
lived. I don’t think there’s anything he wouldn't do for me—or any- 
thing he me. 


I'm glad. 

 Yes,”” she went on, “ and he is so clever, too! Well, clever isn't 
the word. He’s what they call a financial genius. Often, when he talks 
to me about his work, I can’t understand a thing he says, it’s all so difficult 
and involved. But I know how brilliant he is, because they think such 
a lot of him at the bank—they gave him a rise last week, second in 
three years. And you know what banks are! I tell him that one day 
he'll be Minister of Finance, if only the Government ever gets a chance 
of testing his ability. He bought Peruvian Four cents when they 
were thirty-one, sold out at forty-three, and two days later down they 
vas in. A sometimes wonder what he can see in me, with my little 

rain!” 

“ Brains aren't everything, Maria.” 

‘Of course they aren’t—and when | tell ae how clever Giorgio 
is, you mustn't think . . . oh, that’s the part of him. He's 
so upright. I don’t believe he's ever broken a promise or told the tiniest 
taradiddle. Not because he’s careful, ei know what L mean— 


her away. 
_ — I wish I could be like you, Maria,” I said; “1 wish I had a happy 


could I help being happy, when I found he loved me? But I haven't 
a happy disposition. . . I thi luck. 

always seems to give me the very best of everything. Suppose I hadn't 
met Giorgio . .. 


quiverec ; and I suppressed the answer that rose to the 
tip of my tongue—" Perhaps you would have met else.” An 
un remark to anyone, it have been doubly so to Maria. She 
would not have believed it possible—that she might have met somebody 
else. Giorgio was the only man on the face of the earth who could 
have saved her, . and by some miracle, at the very moment 
when she needed him, Giorgio had stepped into her life. 

Of course, I met Giorgio Parmetti before long: a straight, plain, 
dull fellow, silent and unattractive, constrained in manner, but with 
(doubtless) latent good qualities which kept him on the safe side of Heaven, 
if they did not win him many friends on earth. Indeed, before I came 
upon scene, | don’t believe that he and Maria had a single friend 
who could be called in any degree intimate. Giorgio didn’t know how 
to make friends, nor did he care to make them; and even in own 
case, though I soon became a fairly frequent visitor to the house, | can’t 
say that I received much encouragement from him. Sometimes I sus- 
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ex 
enthusiastically ; “ where talent is bound to tell in the end.” Personally, 


like some people—but just because he's incapable of it. His instincts : 
are so good—and yet, with that, he understands people with bad instincts, 
and makes allowances for them. We had a maid here who stole. Giorgio 
gives me such a lot of clothes that I really don't know just what I've got 
and what | haven't—and she used to steal them. 
time before I found out—and then I was furious. I'd have dismi i 
her on the spot if it hadn’t been for Giorgio. He said it would be . 

: sending her from bad to worse, and our influence might do poe Pa | 
for her—and he talked to her, and she cried a lot, and promised never . 
to do it again—and she hasn't, and I don’t believe she will either. Giorgio . 
isposition. ; 
Happy disposition? Oh, but I haven't!” she cried. “ Really, 
I haven't. When father died—and then mother—I thought I shoulc 
I. 
| 
been knocked down Dy a tramcar and had become a permanent invalid. ; 
As | approached Maria's new abode, | not unnaturally suspected pected him of being a jealous husband. 
very sap of her existence. 
But when Maria opened the door of her new home to me, my fears 
were quickly dissipated. She seemed almost to vibrate with happiness. 
| She had developed into a well-formed, rather substantial woman, and, 
bright as her eyes had always been, they were brighter now, | thought, : 
| bright ; perhaps sh full of | 
. erhaps her eyes were too bright; perhaps she was too of con- : — 
tentment. It was as though her life had become too intense to be real. I think, too, that Giorgio, ee ; 
She chattered, laughed, hummed, smiled in her moments of repose, ° BS eee: to ambition reg no 
| with such an indescribable air of happiness that it seemed to fill every was worshipped, could resist + ogee 
corner of the house. Everything was dominated by it—cloyed by it, ‘deal mj 
| as I felt. Even Maria herself sank into insignificance beside it. It was wes might one 
as though all the simple, practical pleasures of life had been swept out he — 
of her experience by some great joy that dwarfed them all into nothing- . se a ra 
| rophecies ess and less pers as years passed, and 
| 
ng 
decision to leave Milan for . | 
I was rather fearful over = = = 
apart from the fact that I had again become ardently attached to Maria, i 
I had long ago made up my mind that Giorgio was a man of quite ordinary 
ability. I felt that he lacked the initiative and enthusiasm essential to 
such an enterprise, and that it would be little short of suicide for such 
| a confirmed plodder to resign a safe, comfortable position at a bank. 
It wasn't like Giorgio to launch out. It was against his grain. Why | 
the devil should he go to Buenos Ayres ! ‘He was answering no spiritual 
clamour. He had not a spark of the spirit of adventure. 
I took occasion to remonstrate with him. But he would not listen 
to me; he would not open the door of his mind one crack. a 
he realised that I wasn't speaking to him directly: that when | put 
29 
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By the late A. MORGAN PRICE 


grounds, arguing from the basis 

I was in reality very particularly calling 

For I felt most vehemently that 

ve a and while, I confess, | didn’t so 

care about Giorgio, with all m heart I wanted Maria to be happy. 

ink how the circle of her ideals had 

had known her as a child and played 

in her father’s garden; and now the thought haunted me un- 

endurably that, with further fiascos in South America, her outlook would 

more 


But my interview with Giorgio proved fruitless. Perhaps I was 

was ill-mannered in return. It was as if 

as qui u subject, and let go 
further struggle. 


5 


Ill. 

SO, for a second time, Maria passed out of my life. So, for a second 
time, correspondence failed to bri the gulf of separation. Again 
the years passed, again thoughts of ia drifted out of my mind. My 
father’s business claimed my attention, engulfed me in its interests. 
Ten te elapsed before | again came into touch with Maria Parmetti. 

t was not a chance reunion, h chance, in the form of a nervous 
breakdown, supplied the excuse. My physician informed me that | 
had been overworking ; that if I did not take myself in hand | should 
in all probability wreck my future; that what I needed was a holiday, 
long sea-voyage, and so on in the usual strain. Against my will, | 
was persuaded to follow his advice ; and, casting about for some objective, 
made up my mind to visit Maria and her husband in Buenos Ayres. 

And so, once | had arrived at the strange port, | lost no time in 
making enquiries for my old friend. I had not written to her of my 
coming visit, for | purposed to surprise her, risking her removal to other 
parts. If she and Giorgio had left—well, my disappointment would 
not have been overwhelming. All the same, it was with delight that 


I learned Maria was still in Buenos Ayres, living at a new address some- 


where on the outskirts of the city. 
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“ Signor Parmetti ? " said the hotel-keeper, in answer to my inquiry. 
“ Ah, poor fellow, Signor Parmetti is no more. Was it four years a 
he died—or was it five? One, two—let me see—five years, | think. 
The climate finished him. But the Signora is still here, and in good 
health, too, by some miracle.” 

How—by some miracle?” 

“ Ah, you should have seen her when her husband died. Poor 
woman! She was nearly demented—lI mean it seriously. If I'd had 
any say in the matter, she would have been confined in the asylum. 
Never did I see such grief. She literally cried for months—I do not 
exaggerate. I had no idea that there was such capacity for grief in human 
beings—that they could keep it up for so long, so to speak. She became 
the talk of the town. I shan't forget it easily—not while my wife lives— 
for nowadays, whenever | venture on any prophecy, she always holds 
the story up as an example of the fallibility of my judgment. Just like 
a woman! 

What fallibility of judgment?” I asked, a little mazed. 

“ Why, don’t you see, when the Signora was bad at first, I used to 
say to my wife, ‘Oh, don’t you worry, she'll get over it! All signore 
do.’ But when she didn't, and only seemed to get worse and worse— 
well, then I began to wonder, till at last 1 changed my opinion altogether 
and said, ‘| was wrong, my dear—the Signora won't ever get over it 
now, | can see that!" And bless my soul if, only a few weeks after | 
had been rash enough to speak those words, she didn't begin to mend.” 

I went straight off to Maria after this conversation and was for- 
tunate enough to find her at home. She was delighted to see me; and 
though she seemed a trifle worn, she still remained the brimming woman 
1 had always known. I couldn't help admiring her. That she should 
have found happiness, despite the loss of her husband, despite her 
Tn from her brothers, despite the miserable failure of all she had 

or | 

We had much to talk of. She told me something of her new life 
(yet less than I could have wished; she seemed a trifle reticent), while 
Il, in my turn, poured my Milanese news into her ears, spoke of the 
acquaintances of her youth,and related their fortunes since her departure. 
Yet, somehow, she seemed but mildly interested in all | had to say. After 
a little while, | awoke to the fact that almost all the effusiveness came 
from my side, and that | was talking to an apathetic listener. | could 
not bear the idea that Maria had perhaps become apathetic. 

I condoled with her over Giorgio’s death; she shed a few 
dedicatory tears. | asked her if she was not very lonely. “ Don't you 
ever want to go back to Milan?” I said. 

“Oh, no,” she answered, deci , mever. I haven't 
of Milan for mon , almost. It is so beautiful here. I have 
such beautiful things about me. Dear friend, | am quite content.” 

** But the people—after all, they're not your countryfolk—not what 
you've been used to. Yet—you've made good friends, | suppose?” 

“Not many,” said Maria. “In fact, none to speak of. Do you 
know, people don't interest me, somehow. They are so unstable—so 
unreliable. * Friends,—no, they don't amuse me. And they take up 
so much time. If one is to develop that side of one's life, one will have 
time for nothing else.” 

“How do you spend your time?” I asked. 

“Oh, there's plenty to do.” She flushed a little. “I don't have 
to go hunting for occupation, | can tell you. There's the house—one 
must look after that. I love working about the house. Perhaps you 
don’t understand domestic pride. Why, when you knocked at the door 
I was busy polishing the bath-taps—they look divine. Would you like 
to see them?” 

I murmured a vague assent, but, almost before it was out of my mouth, 
she had risen, and | was following her down the passage. She led me 
into an immense chamber—immense considering the purpose which it 
served. For this was the bathroom—a bathroom far exceeding in size 
any | had ever seen and twice as large as the parlour in which we had 
been sitting. I judged that it must originally have been intended for 

gitting-room. 

“But what a magnificent apartment!” | cried, half in jest. 

She turned to me delightedly. “ Isn't it?” she exclaimed. “ Isn't 
it lovely? But come over here—you haven't really seen the bath yet. 
You see, I have had it set right in the middle of the room. Look, it’s 
real marble—beautiful, solid marble. Just put your hand on it—feel 
how smooth and cold it is. | call it Pietro. Now —she regarded me 
with a little triumphant smile—" do you wonder | polish the taps ? ” 

“Very handsome,” 1 murmured. It seemed to be expected of 
me. 

“Isn't it?” she said. “1 was sure you'd think so! But if you 
only knew what a fool I've been! Do you know, I never realised quite 
what a possession it was till the Alcalde of S——, who called to see me 
once and is a rare judge of things—the very finest judge in these 
told me that it was probably the most magnificent bath in the whole 
country. And I'd never known! In those days, it wasn't in here— 
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the bathroom was on the other side of the passage, and was so small 

that you scarcely had room to turn round in it—oh, a miserable little 

place. But after poor Giorgio died I seemed to have more room in 

the house than I knew what to do with, so I had the bath put in here, 

where we used to eat. Don't you like its position?” 

convenient, said, again “You can get in from 
sides. 

“ And you can look at it from all sides—that's the chief thing,” 
Maria went on. “ Do you see how big it is—I think it’s twice the size 
of the baths we have in Italy—and much larger, of course, than other 
baths over here, because it’s quite exceptional, as the Alcalde said. And 
it takes no time to fill, either. You might think it would be a great many 
minutes before you could get any depth, but I had the plumbers in 
especially to see to it, and now the water comes out with a great 
and it's half full in no time. Isn't it strange that this beautiful 
should have come my way, quite by chance, at it were?” 

I nodded. 

“ It's a nice room, isn't it?’ she babbled on. “ Sometimes | think 
I like it best in sunlight—the sun comes in through that window all the 
morning, and makes the marble gleam where it strikes it like something 
in the Arabian Nights. But sometimes, too, | think I like it best by 
lamp-light—you see, I have blue shades over the lights on purpose ; 
and in the evening the whole place looks most mysterious and romantic, 
with Pietro gleaming up all white through the blueness. . .” 

I think Maria must have spoken to me for over half-an-hour in 
that room before she took me off to have something to eat. But even 
then she returned two or three times to the subject of her bath—Pietro, 
as she absurdly called it. 


I must have paid Maria half-a-dozen visits before I left Buenos 
e she seemed to do most of her ing, accounts, reading, 
or whatever it might be. She was always glad to welcome me, but | 
felt that I was still no more to her than an accessory—a kind of vessel 
into which she might pour her expressions of happiness. 
Something about her still attracted me, but I had little 
in her company. Sometimes | would go to her, full of the old warmth 
and enthusiasm—but they soon evaporated when she talked to me and 
I became sensible of my function as a mere sounding-board for her praise 
of something else—and nearly always of that bath. She did not once 
ask me about my people, about my life in Italy, and all the information 
I gave her was purely voluntary. Even my illness passed, as it were, 
over her head, and though she would sometimes ask me whether | 
was really quite recovered now, | knew that this was a mere matter of 
rm. 
After a fortnight I embarked again for Italy. “I will send you 
some photographs soon,” she said, as | took my farewell. “ | am having 
a ical up on Tuesday—the best photographer in Buenos Ayres 
he is going to take an interior of every room. I'll let you see the 


ones. 

But apart from this promise—which she forgot—this time there 
was no pledge of correspondence between us. After a couple of months’ 
silence, | made up my mind that | should never see or hear from Maria 
again. But in this conjecture | was mistaken. About a year after 
my return, I received a letter from Maria, and this was followed at short 
intervals of a fortnight by two others. 

Here is the first, 

‘“* My dear L——, A terrible thing has happened, and | write to 
you because there is no one here with whom I feel able to speak on the 
matter. My beautiful marble bath has been cracked, and | am dis- 
tracted. I don't know if it can be repaired, but it will never look 
quite the same again. L——, L——, I can’t think how it happened. 
It was so perfect, so flawless. I believe that I have enemies in the town. 
I have often sus that people were jealous of me, and | know to 
what lengths jealousy may drive us human beings. But that anyone 
should have been so envious as to come deliberately with a hammer 
(I think it must have been) and crack my bath during my absence is 
almost unbelievable. Sometimes I tell myself it can’t be so—but in 
my heart of hearts I know. There are no delusions in the heart. | 
was only out of the house for five hours—it must have been done between 
3 and 8 p.m. I think I write to you because you praised my bath and 
loved it. You said it was ‘ very handsome '—you understood its beauty. 
I have often remembered those words of yours, but oh, would you repeat 
them if you could see Pietro now? The crack is in the deep end, and 
it runs down the side nearest the window—about a foot | 
you can see just a tiny fissure for about six inches more at each end. Last 
night I dreamt that it was quite perfect again—that all this had been 
only a horrible nightmare—and when I woke up | couldn't believe that 
the worst had happened, and ran in the dark to the bathroom—but oh, 
it was only too true. I don’t know whether I want to have that dream 
again or not. Would you? What do you think I should do? The 
rascal ought to be brought to book, whoever he is. He is worse than 
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you will understand.—Maria Parmetti.” 
| second letter was quite short. 
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REVIEWS 


“ THE CONQUERED,” by Naomi Mircuison. 7/6. Jonathan Cape. 
lees THE PLOUGH,” by Mary Butts. 7/6. Chapman and 


KNOWS,” by Douctas Gotprinc. 7/6. Chapman and 


How large, how much, how admittedly too large is contemporary 
English literature! And how excellent it would be if all serious 
writers, those, that is, who set out to add to it, would either practice 
a lucrative profession or spend six hours a day in coffee-houses arguing 
with one another. For then they would need and desire to write less 
and, in fact, write less; it would be no aspersion on a man or on his 
claim to lead the literary life that he had not published a novel for 
more than a year, and he would not be driven to exploit every trickle 
of his sensibility or roam the streets looking for ideas that will justify 
his beginning a new first chapter. 


Here are three books, one good, one bad, and one indifferent, which 
drive home the need of such destructive conversation. Of the three, 
one could have been talked off and one should have been talked over, 
and the third is the fruit of a labour of the imagination which pre- 
supposes time, freedom and a degree of scholarship. ‘‘ The Conquered ” 
is a historical novel, and as such its first need is that its on should 
have been completely mastered. It has been mastered, and the result 
is a book delightful to read and vivid in memory. 


Mrs. Mitchison has chosen for time and place the conquest of 
Gaul by Caesar. The story is that of a young Gaul, a chief's son. 
His tribe is defeated: he surrenders to the Romans and is sold as a 
slave. He lives for a time in Rome and is then compelled, first by 


force and then by friendship, to fight against his fellow-countrymen. 


After their cause has become hopeless, he escapes and joins them, but 


is 4 back again in the end to his Roman ties. The theme of 
the is the Celtic race in revolt against an Empire, foredoomed 
then, as now, by their own temperament, borrowing the very conception 
of national unity from their conquerors, as they borrow their methods 
of warfare, both too late, and ready to sacrifice to the new idea every- 
thing but their jealousies and their instinct for treachery, which are 
ruining them. The author has thought herself into the conditions of such 
a life and of such a conquest, so that she can paint whichever of their 
aspects she pleases. Movements of armies, webs of policy, pictures of 
ic life, adventures, emotions, play of character—she is adequate 
everywhere. The book is broadly planned, well proportioned, and in 
all its details vigorous, deft and brilliant. Its fault is perhaps that it 
comes too near to reproducing whole passages from Caesar, thus bringing 
across its pictures of battles and sieges memories of desk lids and ink, 
of long afternoons, divided thoughts, the taste of grass stems on the 
edge of a cricket field. Its greatest merit is that on all its movement 
and variety of interest the author has successfully imposed and main- 
tained a true imaginative unity. 
bd the Plough” is in just this respect as disappointing as 
“The Conquered” is satisfactory. Miss Butts has gifts of her own; 
she can find both subjects and words, glittering and provocative turns 
of idea and phrase. But she is incoherent and incomprehensible, her 
stresses defeat themselves. Most of her characters, it is true, are on the 
point of mental disintegration—engaged in killing each other unawares, 
or thoroughly drunk, or a little or wholly mad. ithout quite knowing 
what they are doing or saying, the reader certainly obtains a strong 
impression of human engines roaring in distress. Miss Butts can give 
glimpses too, as in “ Angéle au Couvent” of scenery, cold, states of 
the weather, of physical feeling. But her stories are never wholes, they 
are like sand flying about, stinging, irritating, getting no credit for its 
shining grains. One of her own sentences describes the book very 
well: “And there rushed into her vacuum intoxication, orgasm, flesh 


for dreams."’ Such a rush into a vacuum is what she has achieved. 


_ Except, perhaps, in relation to Mr. Douglas Goldring. For him 

$ 1s treasure-trove. His hero is in revolt against just the 
people Miss Butts delights to exhibit ; and here is evidence that they are 
even worse, more corrupt, more neurotic, than he has feared. Gilbert 
Vayle, in “ Nobody Knows,” is a poor writer and a poor young man, 
one of those who are terribly pained by immorality without being able 
to keep away from it. Instead, they disapprove of it; and this read- 
able, rambling novel is an expression of disapprovals. Gilbert dislikes 
young women who go away for week-ends on affectionate terms with 
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anyone but himself. He dislikes anyone but himself to drink gin .in 
cafés, feeling that it makes them look like decaying fish. He dislikes 
equally, which is perplexing for the reader, young women who go away 
and refuse the affectionate terms. He dislikes literary tea-parties, crusades 
and causes, and finally he dislikes all this unpleasant modern con- 
versation. His story is provided with a happy ending, but apart from 
that it gives only one gleam of hope. Gilbert and his sympathetic 
friend, Maurice, are looking out over Florence in the moonlight. 

***Men ™ [said the friend] “ are naturally polygamous. They always 
have been and they always will be. And women have discarded 
loyalty in consequence.” 

* There was silence for a moment. “* Yes, but men haven't,” said 
Gilbert, in a voice that hardly rose above a whisper. His heart was 
beating painfully and his face flushed in the darkness, so great was 
his emotion. 
: believe that’s true, Gilbert,” Maurice answered. Thank God 
if it is 

And they walked away without talking. This is reassuring, or 
would have been, if both the young men had not been slightly ak 


Amber Reeves. 


PHILIP, by Ricnarp 2/6. Blackwell. 


There is something about this collection of Richard Church's poems 
which is well expressed in an extract from “ The Tide,” one of the most 
beautiful of them : 

“Then rank on rank the foremost waves swept in, 


Arches of beauty, moulded with light therein.” 


It is always interesting, although often disappointing, to watch the 
development of young poets; but Richard Church has gone from 
weakness to strength with unusual rapidity. He is now a frequent 
contributor to the leading literary weeklies, and the promise of a few 
of his early lyrics has culminated triumphantly in this small collection 
of really individual work, which is, we believe, hic third volume. A 
poem such as “ The Lantern,” read aloud, reveals his rhythms as 
authentic means of conveying change of mood and emotion; his control 
over and exploitation of these are perhaps his strongest points. 

In “Sonata’ and “Interlude at the Dance,” we see, perhaps, 
where Mr. Church's danger lies. His vision and imagination range 
so widely that he does not always recognise his scope. “Sonata” has 
been “ done,” to all intents and purposes, by Browning, and Mr. Church 
has too sensitive an ear not to have caught the manner to perfection. 

It is less easy to say where the “* Interlude at the Dance"’ fails. 
Possibly the subject-matter is a little thread-bare, and achieves thereby 
an unintentionally melodramatic effect, and yet it too contains fine lines : 


“A bell boomed the hour, 
Casting a flight of sound over the town "— 


“Seeking adventure in the care of chance.” 


I have left to the last mention of “The Ruined Cottage” and 
the big philosophic narrative poem “ Philip."” The former has the 
same epic quality in compass as the slighter and austerely lovely 
“Evening,” and is, in its stark completeness and restraint, a master- 
piece. ose who saw it in the “ Nation” three years ago will 
welcome its reappearance. 

“Philip ” tells the tale of the Last Supper from a new standpoint ; 
that, in itself, is an achievement, but more than this is the extra- 
ordinary imaginative power, expressed in language at once modern and 
eternal. Here is Judas leaving the supper. 

“Blind to the wall 
Groped Judas, feeling his way with shameful hands 
Until he reached the portal, and the lifting 
Curtains, which the troubled winds of the world 
Moved from without, as though in writhing torment. 
It seemed the eternal enemy was waiting, 
For as the cringing fingers poe the folds, 
Fumbling a little for lack of eyes to aid them, 
Lo, a seething host of the invisible 
Night leapt in—fled back in instant terror 
Of the calm glory and the unflinching lamps. 
Up rose the curtain with uneasy moan, 
Swelled out to falling agony, and dropped 
Like a dumb limb of death between our world 
And that which prowled without. 


Judas was gone.” 


None who read this volume, but will eagerly await the next, and 
expect to welcome Richard Church as an honoured name in any 


anthology of modern poetry. 
Peter Renny. 
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wooDCUT By NORA WRIGHT 


ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN FORM, by U. W. A. 
Parkes. Limp Cloth, 7/6; Boards, 10/- net. John Bale, Sons & 
Danielsson, Ltd. 


We do not for a moment that the knowledge of anatomy 
referred to by Mr. Parkes as the foundation of the genius and inspiration 
of Greek Art was the outcome of dissection, so much as a necessary 
result of the Greeks’ training towards physical perfection. For the artist, 
the training at Olympia and the Olym ic games were surely the 
traditional and sustained source of knowledge and inspiration. The 
figure in perfection, and in perfection of movement and light, was seen 
constantly and as a matter of course, till it was known by the artist as 
we alas! know our hats and boots. The student of to-day has not the 
inspiration of those wonderful athletes, in the sunlight and under open 
sky ; but if he cannot find in the figure, clothed or unclothed, and in its 
movement, tone and colour, something to push him to the deeper study 
recommended in Mr. Parkes's epilogue, he had better leave drawing alone. 

It is difficult to overestimate the value, for the draughtsman, of a 
sound knowledge of anatomy ; and this is in many ways a practical and 
useful book, so arranged as to give the student a fair general idea of bone 
and muscle construction. At the same time we think it would have 
been well if, in offering the book to students, the author had laid more 
stress on the beauty of bone forms, and had included a strong recom- 
mendation to use the 
the skeleton, made with the effort to express subtle form and projection. 
The diagrams given are clear, and will serve well as reminders, but they 
cannot suggest form as it should be considered by the artist—in terms of 

rojection. Toy students, the danger of anatomy studied from a 
book apart from the skeleton and figure, lies in the probability that they 
will reduce their drawings to maps of muscle. 

The drawings of the figure reproduced in this book might well, with 
the obvious exception of the five plates from Michael Angelo, be 
replaced by photographs from the living model, with corresponding 
diagrams. , should there be an objection to using photographs, many 
beautiful examples could be taken from drawings of the nude, by Ingres. 
{t is not helpful to place before young students e and mannered 
drawings to illustrate so exact a science as anatomy. If the science is to 
be of use to them in their expression of form and movement, they must 
for aga aim at the faithful reproduction of fact before they may hope to 
evolve an individual expression. That expression will always be the 
outcome of personal experience and thought, and there can be no short 
cut to it. 

In some cases, Mr. Parkes errs on the side of brevity. Except in a 
eneral way in the first chapter, he makes little or no allusion to the 
igaments and capsules which play so important a part in joint construc- 

tion. A fuller description, with diagrams, of the capsules of the shoulder 


in conjunction with constant drawings from 


and knee joints, and of the tendinous expansions ensheathing the 
would help the student to a more complete understanding. rk pene | 
delicate and important organs as the eye and ear are worthy of fuller and 
more explanatory paragraphs. 

The statement on p. 69, with regard to the skull, that “ in childhood 
the bones are formed in membrane” is somewhat misleading, and is 
probably due to an oversight. To the errata might be added a slip, on 


_p. 40, which refers to the tubercle patelle of the tibia as the “ tubercle 


of the patella.” The book has a clear and complete index, for which 
every student will be 
M. I. Baker. 


WORKERS. P RicHarD Row.ey. Woodcuts by E. M. O'R. 


AD MAGNAM AMICITIAM. Life and Colour Series, No. 17 
2/6. Jonathan Cape. 


FAR AND FEW. By Davin Ciecnorn Tuomson. 2/6. Basil Blackwell. 


__ “Workers” is a well produced volume in which the artist has the 
lion's share, one presumes, since each copy has been numbered and 
signed by him. Mr. Dickey’s work is strong and frequently 
intelligible ; but his happiest effort is one in which is subsidiary 
to charm, where a few asterisks, lines and pot-hooks are made to represent 
convincingly the lights and shipping of a riverside. Mr. has 
genuine talents of versifying and of narrative. One is lulled, but not 


“The Glen of the Cherry Trees,” set to tly mournful music, 
would provide an excellent medium for an Irish entertainer at the piano, 
while “The Lagan,” has charm. 

“ Beauty is yours, strange beauty, when with night 


Is thrown upon the network of your stream ; 

When from the bridge-borne lamps falls many a gleam 
Of orange fire, and from the swaying masts 

The sailor's kindled watch-lamp burns, and casts 
Emerald and scarlet tracery in wide bars 

Across the tremulous tide.” 

But it has all been done before. 

“* Ad Magnam Amicitiam ” is one of those sincere little books that 
baffle a reviewer. The author feels that he (or she) has something vital 
to express, and carries out his intention with the best of his powers. The 
verse reveals a pleasant personality. 

Mir. David Claghenn it sein 
the repa t of hospitality, as his dedication shows : 

This book is dedicated to my hosts and hostesses at Lonningarth, 
Thorpe, Dundreggan, The Manor House, Northfield, Millfield and 
Foswell, where the greater number of the poems were written, in grati- 


will be remembered that the original enterprise ; 
works of young poets repr insolvency.” igh cost 
roduction brought the venture to an end when the score stood at thirty. 
is glad to welcome the fresh start. 
Mr. Thomson has not found himself. He seems to exact tribute 
impartially from Wordsworth and the poets of the ‘nineties. He has a 


real descriptive , and to do this justice one must quote an entire 
poem. It is pr y the longest in the book, “ Landscape,” by title. 
“ Far lie the level marshes of Thibet 


— in heaven are 
ange tempies ng to a turquoise sky, 
Pinnacled roofs in gold wrought 0 i 


And terra-cotta towers, dull pt br 
Like altar-cinders smoking not yet : 
Into the keen air from the clustered cells, 
Pale blue smoke rising, and a sound of bells, 
Where the old Lamas kneel with age slow-numbing, 
And listen to the prayer-wheels’ endless humming ; 
And there are valleys canopied with prayer, 
And wreathed with incense of green juniper, 
Where mountain goats and song-birds flock to share 
A hundred hermits’ simple morning fare ; 
And fields in lavish splendour carpeted 
With rhododendrons flaming white and red ; 
And, under swinging censers of pine trees 
That murmur paternosters in the breeze 
as t, et 
Eric Gillett. 
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or | | metrical one is made 
to feel at the same time that the matter of the narrative would find a more : 
fitting home in the perishable of a ine of fiction. 
golden network woven of vari t : 
tude for their hospitality and kindness. Pate : 
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THE MARSDEN CASE, by F. M. Forp (Ford Madox Hueffer). 


7/6. Duckworth. 


It is no use being irritated by the mannerisms of great writers. 


The would-be critic who says :— 
** Just this 


Or that in you disgusts me; here you miss, 
And there exceed, the mark—” 


must realise, as he becomes older and wiser, precisely in what respects 
an author must be swallowed whole. By author, let me hasten to 
say, | mean one who is authorised, who has sufficiently proved his 
individuality in style and method, to distinguish him from the teeming 
hordes of those who write after the Russian, Jamesian, Elinor Glynian, 
or other noted manner. 


No wise young critic, for instance, however brilliant and self- 
confident, begins a critique of “ Chance,” by pulling to pieces Conrad's 
manner of telling a tale. It must be a case of take it or leave it. 


This standard applies most surely to ““ The Marsden Case,” Ford 
Madox Hueffer’s latest novel. The circumstances of the story are 
perfectly suited to the retrospective method of narration, in which the 
story doubles back on itself, hints at future incidents later to be 
elaborated, and performs a number of always graceful and never dis- 
turbing evolutions. 


To give any clear outline of the “ plot” is impossible, for the 
circumstances, which are complicated, when stated baldly reveal nothing 
of the incomparable charm and delicacy of portrayal, the sensitive, subtle 
revelation of the characters through the veriest fragments of speech or 


movement, or the pictorial power, which Hueffer possesses more than 
almost any other English novelist. 


I can tell you that the story concerns a young man of cosmo- 
itan upbringing, who attempts to prove his legitimate claim to an 
lish sian. heapened by his own reticence and a fine shrinking 

from publicity, no less than by his sister's more ruthless and pursuing 
methods ; that his sister has an odious “ faithful female friend " who, 
as a psycho-analytic sleuth, nearly sends the young man off his head ; 
that the heroine is a delightfully unassuming young actress ; that there 
is a comic American journalist who prides himself on accuracy and 
never gets anything right which could go wrong; that there are many 
other subtly suggested persons who figure pathetically or amusingly 
thro’ the main story—and yet give no hint of the peculiar flavour of 
this book, for it. is all in the telling. 


The scene at the night club, suggested on an unusually clever : 


wrapper, is superb in its kaleidoscopic effect, where the urgent affairs 
of the hero tumble, just as the little coloured bits of glass in a kaleido- 

, into incongruous, unexpected patterns, with the performance of 
a w-play where the heroine es her name, an expensive dinner 
eaten by the wrong person, the refulgent figure of Madame the pro- 
prietoress, who drifts amiably through the evening, lightly dropping 
astounding remarks about everything, and a hundred other little 
shining fragments. These things make a glowing, living picture seen 
hewn the eyes of the narrator of the whole affair—a novelist w 
has been caught up, against his intentions, to play the deus ex machina 
to the young hero. 

Perhaps it is Hueffer's fine restraint—what he leaves out—that 
satishes most, for the way in which the war is introduced is surely 
incomparable : it never loses its place as subsidiary to the story, which 
is concerned with the tragic development, not of nations, but of this 
young mans affairs, to the verge of suicide and insanity, and yet— 
it is still the war, the shattering blighting thing, that altered, in 
varying degree, all our lives. 


Of course, Ford Madox Hueffer loves a climax, and there are 
many, little and big; for the story is necessarily episodic, and he loves 
to surprise us. It is hardly an apposite criticism to say that we should 
like another book as sustained and beautiful as “ The Good Soldier,” 
which, so far as | can remember, was published on the eve of the 
war, and thus failed to achieve the wide-spread recognition it deserves 
as amongst the finest of modern novels. 


“The Marsden Case" should run into many editions, for it is 
undoubtedly a good story, whilst there is a great deal more beside 
for those who demand of a novel distinguished style and a sensitive 


ng. 
Peter Renny. 


DANTE AND HIS INFLUENCE, by Tuomas Netson Pace. 7/6. 
Chapman & Hall. 


Mr. Page has gathered in this volume a series of lectures about 
Dante. He “ would not claim that ” he “ can add anything new to the 
vast volume of interpretation which devotion and scholarship have, at 
least in Italy, piled during these six hundred years about his 
[Dante's] revered name” : but we can commend the book to any reader 
who is beginning to realise that Dante is among the four or five greatest 
poets who have passed through life. Such a reader will here find not 
only enthusiastic and minute appreciation of Dante's work, but every 
scrap of history or of tradition that is recorded concerning him: and 
somehow these scraps of tradition seem always to evoke clear pictures of 


the age in which he lived. 
V. H. Black. 


CoMPLAINT AND REPLY. 


To the Editor, THe Gotpen Hinp. 


Sir—Whilst, as a simple Christian, | am grateful to your reviewer, 
Mr. George Sheringham, his praise of my printer, | am for the same 
reason regretful to discover that, in the inaccuracies and technical loose- 
nesses of his remarks, he should have missed, for a platitude—no doubt 
in the process of “ stripping the text and drawings of La Grande 
Ducasse Drolatique of occasionally misleading symbolism "—the main 
point | had desired to make, and I, as an ordinary person, would like to 
point out to him that it is an Apocrypha or hidden writing and not an 
Apocalypse or revelation, which | have attempted and definitely so 
described. Therefore, | find his phrases—* dressed in the august robes 
of the Prophet of the Island of Patmos"’ and “ This self-styled Apocalypt " 
—offensive, because untrue, and in no possible sense justified by the 
work in question. 


I am not aware that the story of, say, Bel and the Dragon, may be 
charged, at the will even of a reviewer, to the apocalypt of Patmos ! 
Also I believe there is a difference between a mythical or allegorical 
history offered apocryphally, and an apocalyptic prophecy. I imagine 
that one may as usefully attempt the elaboration and decoration of simple 
convictions or even platitudes as of fans, and | hope responsible criticism, 
if there is such a thing, will acknowledge responsibility, and am conse- 
quently optimistic for the correction of the one specially 
inaccuracy which this letter is — to ~— out. 

am, 


Sir—If I must explain what I mean—by Mr. Haydn Mackey being 
“ dressed in the august robes of the Prophet of the Island of Patmos ""— 
laboriously stated, | mean this: that Mr. Mackey is greatly indebted to 
the classic literary style of that august and unique Prophet. Moreover, 
1 do not mean that Mr. Mackey is inspired by the same Spirit that 
oy the Prophet of Patmos ; and in this, I gather, he is in agreement 
with me. 

As to whether he is or is not an apocalypt: on the last page of his 
book there is reference to “ an apocalypt,”’ and I took this to be an allusion 
to himself ; because, for instance, on page three of Book Three—“* The 
Awful Tale of the Gloomful Doom “—he breaks very ably into open 
prophecy: “ But the days come quickly when there shall be no hire for 
man, because of these despoilers; neither shall there be any peace to 
him that goes out or comes in, because of these afflictions; for all men 
shall be set, yea! every one, each against his neighbour. .. . . " ‘There 
is nothing hidden about this; and | imagine it not to be the result of 
deductive reasoning on Mr. Mackey's part. To me it seems that a man 
who writes in such a vein is claiming the power to reveal the future by 
right of revelation or inspiration, and does thereby establish himself as an 
apocalypt. I have no quarrel with the hidden meaning of the rest of the 
book—as far as | have been able to unravel it—indeed, | think it would 
do the readers of the “ Golden Hind ™ all the in the world to study 
it. But my review was intended to chide Mr. Mackey gently for a 
tendency to pretentiousness. 

Furthermore, renewed study of Mr. Mackey's embellishments of his 
simple convictions leaves me with a doubt in favour of fans. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
GeorGE SHERINGHAM. 
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Yours truly, | 
Haypn Mackey. 
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By GRACE E. ROGERS 
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By FRANK BRANGWYN, RA, 
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